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Events of the Geek. 


THE progress of the Lrish peace negotiations gives 
reasonable grounds for hope. At the first meeting 
between Mr. de Valera, Mr. Griffith, and the representa- 





tives of Southern Unionism, “ certain agreements ’’ were 
arrived at and a second conference fixed. Lord 
Midleton declared he was “not dissatisfied,’ and 


Sir James Craig thereupon journeyed to London and 
General Smuts from London to Dublin, where he saw 
the Irish leaders, returning to London to another confer- 
ence with Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Midleton, and 
Sir James Craig. These events and, in particular, the 
intervention of General Smuts, genial in tone and 
fine and true in atmosphere, have stimulated an 
optimism which has not so far, at all events, been belied 
by the facts. Irish opinion shares this optimism, but 
to a less extent. Its attitude was fairly represented by 
the demeanor of the great crowd which waited last 
Monday outside the Dublin Mansion House, by its 
fervent reception of Mr. de Valera, by the courteous 
cheers with which it greeted the Southern Unionists, but 
most of all by its gravity. 
* * * 

“TRisH opinion ’’ (writes an Irish correspondent) 
“has entirely approved each step that Mr. de Valera has 
taken in his conduct of the negotiations. It is certain that 
he carries the confidence of the country, and that specu- 
lations based upon a division of opinion between himself 
and the Republican forces are vain. ‘There is an 
identity between them greater than is commonly 
imagined, and his published acceptance of Cabinet 
responsibility for the acts of the Republicans 
should have set these speculations at rest. The one is 
not so ‘ moderate,’ nor the other so fantastically reck- 
less as is supposed, and they are both in the roughest 
and most illuminating contact with facts. In the event 
of a happy issue to the negotiations there will be no 
breakaway from Mr. de Valera’s terms. If the same 
discipline prevailed in Belfast, and if Sir James Craig 
could speak with the same authority for his men, there 
would be surer grounds for hope.’’ 

+ x % 

In spite of the official policy of secrecy, the main 
facts about the Empire Conference are known, and have 
been published in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.’’ The 
heme Government, which had mede up its mind to 
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renew the Japanese Treaty, had evidently expected 
nothing worse than mild verbal opposition from some 
of the Dominions. At the end, however, of a far from 
amiable discussion, Mr. Meighen said flatly that Canada 
will not come into the renewed Treaty, that she will 
even openly dissociate herself from it, and is pre- 
pared to take a referendum on it. It was this startling 
new fact which caused the Government to go to the Lord 
Chancellor for a new legal opinion. With the conve- 
nient elasticity which often distinguishes the experts 
of this Administration, he reversed the findings of his 
colleagues, and announced that the Treaty will still run 
on for a year, automatically, and that there is no 
need to renew it in haste this month. There is, 
therefore, ample time for fresh negotiations. These, 
however, are not in the least likely to satisfy either 
Canada or the United States, unless they end the 
exclusive alliance, and expand it into a general Pacific 
Concert, in which America, the Dominions, France, and, 
of course, China, will all be represented. 
* * * 

ANOTHER new fact may have affected the Foreign 
Office, or will affect it when its mental processes have 
had time to work. Hitherto the influence of the 
powerful China Association, which includes most of the 
British shipping, commercial, and banking interests 
engaged in Chinese trade, had been on the side of 
renewal. A sharp change has come over its views, 
however, in recent weeks, and its spokesmen have just 
sent to the Foreign Office a strong memorandum on the 
dangers of allowing our policy to be identified with that 
of Japan, especially in the matter of Shantung. It 
seems, though none of this news ever reaches our Press, 
that a tremendous agitation is going on all over China 
against Japan, and especially against her encroachments 
in Shantung. It is now turning against us, and our 
traders have been warned that they, too, will be boy- 
cotted if the British Government continues to support 
Japan as an ally. The boycott of Japanese trade is still 
effective and all but complete. Japanese steamers 
move from port to port without a bale of goods to carry, 
and only when they can falsify trade marks do the 
Japanese manage to sell anything at all. America, as 
the recognized friend of China, gains what Japan loses. 
The argument from trade is important, for only in the 
East can we hope to find still undeveloped markets. The 
foreign trade of China is still less than £1 per head of 
her population, whereas that of Japan has risen to about 
£10. With a population of over 400 millions and 
immense natural riches, such as Japan lacks, there is 
plainly room for expansion here. 

* * * 

Mr. Actanp well said that everyone speaking on 
the debate on the Corn Bill must do so with a sense of 
shame. The Bill is more than a breach of political 
faith; it is a fraud, under which Parliament is made 
to cancel its bonds to thousands of British subjects, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer acts as a 
receiver in bankruptcy. Why, indeed, should any- 
body, keep pledges with such a Government, who never 
keep their own? As to their improvidence, it: is 
enough to say that it is equal to their duplicity. Sir 
Arthur Boscawen admitted that if prices of wheat and 
oats went on falling at their present rate, the Govern- 
ment would have been liable to a payment to the farmers 
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of some thirty-two millions. They have compounded 
with them for twenty millions this year, every penny of 
which is thrown away, for the farmers, who have been 
doing extraordinarily well for a run of years during the 
war and after, would have cultivated all their land without 
needing to take a penny of State money. British farming 
is always being talked of as a half-ruined industry, 
unable to bear a fall in price, following on a sequence of 
bumper seasons. It is nothing of the kind. The farmer 
has done so well since 1914 that in hundreds of cases 
he has been able to buy his land out of the profits of war 
prices. But the Government’s policy in withdrawing the 
subsidy, while maintaining the protection of industry, 
both stimulates a demand for agricultural protection and 
creates a case for it. Thus do the wastrels cast the 
nation’s wealth away. They are also making, as Mr. 
Acland warned them, for a revolt of the laborers, 
betrayed and abandoned under this cowardly Bill. 
* * * 

Or equal gravity is the retreat on Lousing. The 
Government schemes are now at a standstill, having 
reached the point at which the housing famine is at its 
worst, and its social consequences begin to show their 
full gravity. The Prime Minister stated the war and 
post-war shortage at 600,000 cottages. Publicand private 
schemes combined have supplied about one house in 
fifteen of this aggregate need, the Government having 
contributed to the shortage by discouraging the work- 
men’s guild in their successful effort to meet it, 
and by checking private building. Now having, 
as Mr. Gosling said, played fast and loose for 
two years with the lives of the people, the Govern- 
ment leave them to sink to the slum and the packed 
lodging-house. This is a monstrous decision, for it 
marks the abandonment of a standard of reform 
deliberately raised by the Prime Minister. Suppose the 
policy of high subsidies has to cease. There is still, as 
the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ contends, a great deal to be done 
by an intelligent revision of the building laws, and a 
careful use of public money in the rapidly cheapening 
market. The mere abandonment of the home-starved 
worker and ex-soldier, after all that was held out to him, 
is an act of cynical cruelty. 

* * * 

“OnE by one,’’ writes the “Times”’ corres- 
pondent in Cairo, “ Zaghlul Pasha’s assistants are either 
leaving him voluntarily or being forcibly removed.’’ 
The sentence implies all that need be said about the 
present position of the Egyptian question. A few 
weeks ago the country stood solidly behind Zaghlul 
Pasha. There have of late been some fairly numerous 
desertions, and how contrived is obvious. If a man of 
substance or official standing did not desert quietly, he 
was “forcibly removed.’’ That is the case with Prince 
Aziz Hassan, who has been exiled for giving a garden 
party to Zaghlul Pasha, and previously a number (we 
think ten) of officials who dared to attend it were 
dismissed. Intimidation may affect the upper class 
in Egypt, who are timid like most wealthy Orientals, 
but we doubt if it will touch the mass, and 
Nationalism will tend to become a radical movement. 
We should not care to endorse all that Zaghlul Pasha 
has said or done, and against his rival, Adly Pasha, we 
have nothing but his responsibility, real or nominal, for 
martial law, the censorship, and this policy of intimida- 
tion. But of this we are sure, a pro-British, upper- 
class delegation will not be able to carry Egypt with 
it, if and when it makes in London the surrenders which 
the Foreign Office doubtless expects of it. In particular, 
if it bows to Mr. Churchill’s dictum that the garrison 
and the occupation must continue, not merely in the 











Canal zone, but in Cairo and Alexandria also, it is vain 
to expect the conciliation of Egypt. The Delegation 
ought to have been chosen by the Assembly, summoned 
for the purpose. As it is, we have chosen Adly Pasha 
and he has chosen the Delegation. It will be a case of 
Lord Curzon negotiating with himself. We prefer tiie 
Milner method. 
* * * 

America celebrated Independence Day by at last 
concluding formal peace with Germany, in terms of the 
resolution of Congress. There is no sign that the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty itself—of course, with vital and 
numerous reservations—is much nearer. The withdrawal 
of “ the boys’’ from the Rhine is, however, a matter only 
of weeks or days—an event which neither the Germans 
nor the other Allies will welcome, for the French will 
take over this section, and will more than ever control 
the Rhineland. In London “ the glorious Fourth” was 
honored at a banquet, at which Lord Lee said, on behalf 
of the British Admiralty, that it now remained only to 
name the place and the date for a Conference of the 
Pacific Powers to discuss the limitation of their arma- 
ments. Weshould add, for our part, that a decision, and 
the right decision, in the Japanese Alliance question is an 
even more necessary preliminary. Mr. Harvey made an 
excellent speech, as happy and as friendly in tone as 
anyone could desire. He evidently had in mind the 
critics at home who complained of his statement in his 
last speech that America entered the war in pursuit of 
her own national interests. On this occasion his discourse 
lacked nothing in idealism. He was at pains to dissipate 
the belief that America did very well out of the war. 
Certainly it has added heavily to her debt and her taxa- 
tion. Still better was his moving account of what she 
has done by her gifts (thirty-three million dollars in one 
year) to relieve the miseries of Europe. 

* * * 

Tue veil that is drawn over affairs in India has 
been slightly lifted this week by brief messages announc- 
ing an outbreak of serious rioting at Aligarh, the 
important Moslem educational centre in the United 
Provinces, and the continuance of labor disturbances in 
the cotton mills of Madras. The Aligarh affair, which 
has been accompanied by the burning of public buildings 
and the employment of military police, was provoked by 
the trial of a political prisoner. Meanwhile, the mail 
brings full reports, and official explanations, of the 
worst trouble that has occurred for many years among 
the tea-garden laborers of Assam. Two months ago, 
as the result of wage grievances, the coolies in the 
Chargola Valley left the gardens in a body, made their 
way to the river port of Chandpur, in Eastern Bengal, 
and demanded to be taken home to their villages. 
Horrible scenes followed. There was an outbreak of 
cholera, and to the impotence of the authorities there 
was added a strike of steamer crews, so that transporta- 
tion became impossible. The Assam Government sent 
Sir Henry Wheeler to inquire into the shocking business, 
and his report has opened the floodgates to attack and 
counter-attack. 

* * * 

Ir was well known during the coal dispute that 
differences on policy existed in the Executive of the 
Miners’ Federation. It has just been revealed how acute 
those differences were. An open quarrel has developed 


between the two sections, with Mr. Noah Ablett, an 
aggressive South Wales official, and Mr. Frank Hodges 
as the combatants. The story told, coupled with the 
disclosures of the Railway and Transport Union leaders, 
completely justifies the action of the miners’ partners in 
the Triple Alliance in calling off their threatened strike. 
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It appears that the miners’ president, secretary, and 
treasurer, with other members of the Executive, argued 
in March that the demand for a pool should be tem- 
porarily abandoned, that they were overruled by a small 
majority, whose influence proved to be paramount in the 
delegate conference, and that rather than risk the break- 
up of the Federation they went on supporting the pool 
policy in public against their better judgment. They 
were convinced of the substantial equity of the demand, 
but they saw that a conflict on it could not succeed. 
* * * 

To bring about a settlement the officials shouldered 
once more the responsibilities of leadership. This action 
is now challenged by Mr. Ablett. His claim that on 
democratic grounds the ultimate contro! of policy must 
remain with the rank and file can hardly be challenged. 
But he carries the claim to the point of denial that in a 
dispute the intimate knowledge of the realities possessed 
by the leaders should count against the lack of knowledge 
of the rank and file. Mr. Hodges contends that when 
officials have been chosen they should be trusted in a 
time of trial, and dismissed if they fail—an obvious 
canon of leadership. This is the issue to be fought out 
in the Federation, and after the bitter experience of 
the last three months we imagin> that the officials will 
carry the day. The sweeping vote of confidence in 
Mr. J. H. Thomas at the N.U.R. Conference, after 
a ruthlessly candid debate, points clearly enough to the 
decline of the industrial revolutionists. 

# * * 

TueEreE has been this week one of the recurrent semi- 
official panics in our Press over Constantinople. The 
fear is, of course, that the Nationalist Turks, after their 
capture of Ismid from the Greeks, may proceed to 
“invade ’’ the “ neutral ’’ zone of the Straits. How far 
this zone is neutral] at all may be questioned. The 
Greeks, as the ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian’s ’’ correspondent 
points out, regularly use its waters for the movements of 
their warships. The official British plan seems to be to 
use the fleet, if need be, against the Turks, and, indeed, 
the whole Mediterranean Squadron has left Malta for 
the Straits, and there is talk of inviting Roumania to 
send a force to hold the City. After the conduct of the 
Roumanian army when entrusted with a similar mission 
in Hungary, one can only say that British officials in the 
East must have either short memories or tough con- 
sciences. But few of our Eastern protégés have a record 
that will stand examination. After reading Mrs. Toyn- 





bee’s account in our last issue of the massacres by the | 


Greeks in Yalova, we come to a story in the ‘‘ Temps ”’ of 
a pogrom which the Greeks are declared to have carried 
out in the Turkish and Jewish quarters of Ismid before 
evacuating it. A pretty extensive massacre and con- 
flagration had already taken place, when the French 
military mission managed to gather four thousand sur- 
vivors and put a guard over them. Even then, says the 
story, which may have an anti-Greek source, but calls 
for a clear answer, the Greeks tried to burn the build- 
ings in which they were sheltered, and fired upon their 
French protectors. Smyrna—Yalova—Ismid—it makes 
along series. Surely the Greeks understand that, if these 
stories are true, their credit with the Allies will have a 
heavy fall. 
* * * 

THERE is apparently now no early prospect of 

a Greek offensive in Asia Minor, and the destruction of 


a big munitions dump near Smyrna may involve con- | 


siderable delay. One could wish that the interval might 
be used to hasten peace in Turkey, but after the refusal 
of Athens to listen to.the Allies, it is not easy to see 


where to make a beginning. Turkish diplomacy, how- 


ever, is still busy in Paris. The obstacle to a firm 
understanding with the French is partly the Turkish 


alliance with Moscow, but chiefly the aspiration of the 
French to exercise a financial control over Turkey 
through the Ottoman Bank. In our case the difficulty 
is our jealous retention of a nominally Allied, but really 
British, control over Constantinople and the Straits. 
To call any control “international’’ which excludes 
America, Russia, Germany, and the seafaring neutrals 
is worse than inaccurate. Mr. Harmsworth has now 
admitted that eighteen members of the Russian Trade 
Delegation have been arrested by the British command in 
Constantinople, and that of these nine have been released 
and nine deported. There could not be a better illustra- 
tion of the absurdity and even iniquity of the present 
position. To give Constantinople to the Russians was 
an official war aim, and now, while we control and, in 
effect, possess it ourselves, we deny them even the 
standing of a minor Balkan State. 
* * * 

Tue Italian Cabinet crisis has brought about a 
change in the personality of the Ministry, but not in the 
direction of its policy. Signor Bonomi, the new Premier, 
is a capable journalist, who edited the Socialist organ 
“ Avanti,’”’ until he left the party with Bissolati to join 
the Reformists. That group, since the schism, has been 
making for itself a position in politics similar to that of 
the ex-Socialists Briand, Viviani, and Millerand in 
France, but it has not gone so far to the Right as its 
French prototype. The Ministry includes three Populist 
Catholics, and two avowed followers of the Radical Signor 
Nitti, so that it is, on the whole, distinctly more 
advanced than the Giolitti combination. The only 
important balancing element is the presence of a Liberal 
of the Right, whom some might class as a moderate 
Nationalist, Signor Belotti, in charge of Commerce and 
Industry. That may be a bad omen for the numberless 
new developments of the co-operative movement in Italy, 
and for the future of the Works’ Councils. On the other 
hand, a liberal foreign policy is assured by the choice 
of the Marquis della Forretta, who has already done 
good work in promoting trade with Russia and kindly 
relations with Vienna. It is good news that the Fascisti 
and the Socialists are negotiating a regular treaty of 
peace to end their civil war, though as yet it does not 
extend to the Communists. Though no one seems to 
expect that the Bonomi Cabinet will last very long, it 
is obvious that there is unlikely to be any interruption 
of the sane and progressive government which Italy, alone 
among the Allies, has enjoyed for the past two years. 

* * * 

LirTLe by little the facts with regard to Albania, 
the League of Nations, and the Council of Ambassadors 
are coming to light. As a result of the decision of the 
Allied Governments, conveyed in the form of instruc- 
tions to their representatives on the League Council, 
that Albania should be dealt with not by the League 
but by the Allies, the Albanian Government has resigned 
office, and declared that the matter should be carried in 
due course to the League Assembly in September. But 
Italy’s part in the affair is being more clearly revealed. 
it was known that the British Government only agreed 
to set the Council of Ambassadors to work on Albania 
to gratify Italy and secure her compliance with its own 
desires elsewhere, which is enough in itself to damn the 
Allied Council as arbitrator. But it appears now that the 
Italian representative in Albania has shown his hand, 
declaring that the questions at issue cannot be 
decided till Albania’s differences with Italy, notably in 
respect to Valona, have been cleared up. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE FORM OF IRISH FREEDOM. 


Our politics are not overdone with imagination, but we 
should have enough to make us realize that we stand at a 
parting point in their history. If the present policy 
with Ireland goes wrong, the British Empire may lose 
the way of freedom and never find it again. If it 
prospers, as the not dissimilar approach to Dutch South 
Africa prospered, it may show a new light on our path 
and on that of Europe, for we shall have shown every 
quarrelsome State from the Seine to the Vistula that 
a great and difficult problem of national power can be 
solved, not by force, but by reason and conciliation. 
Consider the Anglo-Irish situation in the light of 
its impending event. The resumption of the Irish war 
will be on quite another scale from that of the horrible 
cuerilla of 1919 to 1921. On our part it will be an 
effort to decimate or exile the youth of Southern and 
Central Ireland. After what we have made them suffer 
and what they have retorted on us and on some of their 
countrymen, they and governing England cannot live 
together. They must go, to open a fresh and hateful 
ehapter of the Irish Odyssey. But the balance of avil 
will fall on us, both as the worse wrongdoer and the 
more vulnerable Power. Our victory will stain our 
name for ever. Their defeat will merely be handed 
over for Greater Ireland to repair in a long and disas- 
trous future. 

This is the issue; no wonder that the thought of it 
awakens voices in Church and State that were silent 
even in the Great War. For here is our great, our 
unending war, the longest, the bitterest, and the most 
irrational of all. Irrational above everything else, 
because at bottom England and Ireland want the same 
thing. If ‘‘ Oh, to be free of England ”’ is the Irish- 
man’s prayer—now, outside the four Northern Counties, 
almost his united prayer—‘‘ Oh, to be free of Ireland ”’ 
is an English petition, too. Ireland, with her national 
life to save and foster; England, with her threatened 
trade, her loose and almost formless Empire, and her 
vast and perilous responsibilities in the East, have, 
almost at the same moment, arrived at a common con- 
sciousuess that unless they can break the relationship 
of the past, they must become as fatal to each other as 
are the ill-assorted partners of a bad marriage. One 
side of the mischief is perhaps a little clearer than the 
other. It is certain that we can ruin the Catholic Irish. 
But the governing Englishman is also roused to the 
difficulty of carrying on the British Empire with the 
lrish politician, the Irish Churchman, the Irish 
Colonist, and the Irish American raised to the utmost 
height of their common passion against its power. 
Everywhere Ireland is in our way and we in hers. Yet 
the trouble between the two countries is essentially 
moral, and a mechanical act of separation will not 
necessarily end it. For example, it would be quite 
possible for England to yield to Ireland a Republic, and 
yielding it unwillingly, to make, with Ulster’s aid, her 
new life impossible for her. Ulster equally must be 
taken into account, for her passive assent to a new 
Irish Constitution carries England’s, and England’s 
hers. In a word, neither British force nor Irish force 
is of any help, save as revealing the existence of the 
quarrel, and its brutal and degrading quality. The 
problem is one of consent. We have experimented in 
as abhorrent a form of force, to cover our invasion of 
national right, as was ever resorted to by bewildered 
Power. Let us finish this Irish drama in a loftier 








strain, and see what “ spiritual greatness, magnanimity, 
and generosity ’’* can do. 

These being the conditions, how far are we from a 
successful issue of the negotiation which Mr. George 
opened, virtually with the assent of the whole nation, and 
in which General Smuts, as our Imperial peacemaker, 
acts as intermediary? Really, though not formally, 
there are now four parties to the transaction. The 
opinions of three of them, England, Sinn Fein and 
Catholic Ireland, and Ulster are pretty well known. 
But we may assume that the fourth agent, though 
unaccredited, is the most important of all. For it 
comes in as a new factor, welcome, we imagine, to all 
the others in that it is largely independent, and yet that 
it possesses a deep moral and political interest in the 
issue. The Dominions stand, after all, for England’s 
future. They are the school of her liberties, the seal 
and promise of the renewal of her youth. They have 
also a claim on her consideration, as well as a demand 
to make upon her. Unlike Ireland, they are substanti- 
ally contented with their position in the Empire. But 
like her, they want to be free; and they feel that while 
certain legalities or conventionalities of the British 
Constitution exist-—-such as the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and the British control of foreign 
policy, and of the diplomacy on which policy depends— 
they have not attained a state of perfect freedom within 
the Commonwealth. But that, barring the sentimental 
call for a Republic, is Ireland’s case also. The Dominions 
are nations, three-quarters grown, and she has always 
claimed to be one. She feels the weight of the Imperial 
hand, in a fashion that no Dominion would endure for a 
single hour. And she wants an independent Parlia- 
mentary and governing system. There, no doubt, the 
parallel stops. The earlier Sinn Feiners accepted the link 
of the Crown, provided that the Dublin Parliament, like 
Grattan’s, was a body co-ordinate with that of West- 
minster and not dependent upon it. Under the goad 
of civil war their successors have gone on to demand 
separation from England, in word as well as in deed. In 
deed they can get it, for England’s control of Irish 
government has been killed by the very means she has 
taken to preserve it. In word they may not. Even 
if they could wring a reluctant assent from Britain, 
Ulster, refusing to set her hand to the Treaty, and 
remaining outside it, would be able to consign Republican 
Ireland to a meagre and thwarted existence as a small, 
peasant State. And this is not the dream of Ireland’s 
best sons—of ‘‘ A. E.,’’ or Sir Horace Plunkett, or even, 
we imagine, of Mr. Arthur Griffith and Mr. de Valera. 

It is at this point that the true intervention of the 
Dominions—and it may be as unstudied as their 
Premiers please—comes in. They represent the reserve 
of goodwill which has been drawn on to furnish our 
greatest political triumph since the American Revolu- 
tion. What precisely can they do? Mr. Lindsay lays 
down in the “ Times,’’ and Mr. Duncan Hall has out- 
lined in these columns, what the political aim of the 
Dominions is, and how near it is to attainment. Indepen- 
dence is admitted. It is as complete as Belgium enjoys, 
and completer, for Belgium has lived for nearly a century 
under the shadow of her most powerful neighbor, and so 
lives to-day. The form of this relationship is easy and 
dignified. It represents something between Federalism 
and a League of Nations. Lord Milner insists that the 
Dominions are “ sister-nations ’’ “ of equal status ’’ with 
ourselves. The Dominions are not quite so sure, but 
they mean to settle the point in London, and to illustrate 
it whenever the next great Imperial crisis occurs. But 
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in defining their own status, they come up at once on 
Ireland’s demand for a definition of hers. Say that 
England is willing, as we believe she is, to confer 
Dominion status on Ireland. The trouble is that Ireland 
would not trust a British Government to make other than 
a narrow legal definition of what that status is, or to 
apply it fairly and generously to her case. Why not, 
then, bring in the Dominions—now debating their place 
in the Imperial system, and seeking to ensure its 
independent character—both to provide a general 
measure of Irish liberties under the settlement, and as 
arbitrators of any differences that might arise from it? 
This is, in effect, a call for a new, or at least a 
revised Imperial Constitution. Two questions arise. 
Will Ireland take a hand in the enterprise, and will 
England give herself the mental trouble to carry it 
through? We shall make no academic answer to that 
question. But we will enter a plea of method. For 
months the mind of England has been soaked with bad 
news—vile, dishonoring news-—from Ireland. If it has 
had enough of this pestilentia] reek, there resides in our 
people a power of thought and conscience adequate to 
forbid its return. It is, therefore, for public opinion to 
insist that the door of negotiation between England and 
Ireland, once opened, shall not again be closed. Take 
no heed to temper or casual rebuffs, or the violence 
of cruel or exasperated men. Listen neither to the mad- 
ness of soldiers, nor to the impatience of journalists and 
partisans. Go on with the peace, and refuse to go back 
to the war. If Ireland will abate a point of form, of no 
consequence to her materially, but of high sentimental 
interest, let England raise the point of substance and 
surround it with the full dignity of a debate between 
nations. The Government have done something. But 
yovernments wilt away from one mood to another, 
wanting the refreshment of a constant mind in the 
people. If the country will only remain in watchful 


session throughout this Irish negotiation, it will not 
fail. 





THE EMPIRE AND THE ALLIANCE. 
Nor for the first time in recent years, the inert and 
poorly led democracy of this country has reason to be 
grateful to the Dominions, or to some of them. They 
have, at least, imposed a check on the Government’s 
intention to renew the Japanese Alliance. Before the 
stubborn resistance of Canada and the powerful intel- 
lectual influence of General Smuts, the Prime Minister 
has been driven to accept delay as a middle course. The 
device by which the Lord Chancellor was brought in, 
somewhat after the eleventh hour, to reverse the 
previous opinion of the Government’s legal advisers, and 
to give the convenient ruling that the present Treaty 
stands in no urgent need of renewal, is, to our thinking, 
merely one of the slippery improvizations to which the 
Coalition has accustomed us. None the less, its hurried 
and somewhat indecent adoption marks a success for 
those who are opposing this unpopular and dangerous 
alliance. It is only the beginning. The delay must 
lead to a reconsideration of the whcle policy. 

It happens that Canadian public opinion is united 
on this question, in spite of her party divisions. She 
has made it clear that in no circumstances will she be 
a party to the renewal of the Treaty, and if renewed it 
should be, she will, for her part, ‘‘ contract out ’’ of it. 
Everyone has assented rather lightly to a novel theory of 
the Empire, which treats it as a loose alliance of 
Sovereign States. Canada will soon have her own 
Minister in Washington, and her own separate repre- 
sentative on the AssemBly of the League of Nations. 





That she should, at her own pleasure, come into or stand 
outside of the treaties of alliance which the Empire con- 
tracts, may be a logical, but it is also a very dangerous, 
deduction from this theory. In this matter Canada feels 
herself at one, sentimentally and by interest, with the 
view of the United States. She has many serious con- 
cerns at stake in her current dealings with Washington, 
and she is unwilling to imperil them by taking a line 
in the Japanese question which America would resent. 
For our own part, we happen to think that, from a purely 
British standpoint, the friendship of America is worth 
any association with Japan many times over. But were 
it otherwise, the risk of driving Canada into an asser- 
tion of her independence so extreme as this should 
alone deter us from renewing the Treaty. Canada’s 
view of her right to follow a diplomatic and naval policy 
of her own may be sound, and in any event her exercise 
of it cannot be prevented. But if in the debates of the 
next generation, which may sharpen into struggles, over 
Pacific questions, the United Kingdom and Canada are 
ranged in opposite camps, not much beyond the name 
will survive of the British Empire. 

Our own difficulty throughout these discussions has 
been to understand what the positive impetus is which 
drives Downing Street towards renewal. For renewal 
is not the natural course. An alliance which had a 
very intelligible (if also debatable) meaning, when it was 
directed against Russia and Germany, would surely not 
be renewed in a rational world after their disappearance 
from the Pacific without some new and cogent reason. 
What is that reason? Some allege good feeling towards 
an Oriental race. But to gain the very doubtful 
affections of the Japanese, do we wish to alienate the 
far more numerous and, to our thinking, more sym- 
pathetic Chinese? Every reason which can be stated 
makes not for any exclusive alliance with Japan, 
but rather for a concert of the Pacific Powers, in which 
China herself and America would be equal partners. 

There are, indeed, those who profess their readiness 
to combine these two things. They would first renew 
the Alliance, and then go on to discuss disarmament 
with America; they would even bring her into a triple 
group to settle the affairs of China. To our thinking, 
the combination of these policies is impossible. — Dis- 
armament is easy if the three naval Powers stand alone. 
It may be impossible if the Americans have to reckon with 
the existence of some bond—vague, mysterious, and, 
therefore, alarming—which unites us to Japan but not 
to America. Again, no concert over China would be 
workable if two of the three partners are bound as allies 
to give each other support. That support may not go 
the length of armed action, but unless it amounts, at 
least, to “ moral’’ or “diplomatic’’ support, then the 
alliance is a futility. A triple concert over China may 
be workable if the British Empire enters it uncom- 
mitted, free to support, and also free to oppose, any 
action or proposal, whether from America or Japan. It 
will break down for lack of a mediator, as the European 


Concert did, if we stand bound to one of the two main 
partners. 


The tendency in this country is to take rather too 
lightly the risk of war between Japan and the United 
States. The ultimate disparity of the two is so great that 
it seems an offence to common-sense even to discuss a 
possible armed struggle. We would strongly advise those 
who hold this view (as we ourselves onee did) to study the 
very capable book by Mr. H. C. Bywater on “ Sea Power 
in the Pacific.’’ (Constable. 18s.) Mr. Bywater 
is far from being alarmist, and he possesses, what naval 
and military experts often lack, a sense for the politics 
as well as the mechanics of his subject. His elaborate 
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inquiry into construction, recruiting, and the geo- 
graphical elements of warfare in the Pacific, leads to a 
conclusion which is not reassuring. Certainly, since the 
Panama Canal enabled the United States to concentrate 
her fleet, its mere arithmetical superiority over that of 
Japan, when measured in tonnage or in weight of broad- 
sides, is overwhelming. But on a close analysis a good 
deal of this superiority disappears. The American fleet 
is markedly deficient in cruisers. It is seriously under- 
manned, and recruiting is not easy. Its Pacific Coast is 
almost destitute of dockyards capable of repairing a 
modern battleship. Worst of all, the fortification and 
development of its advanced bases and coaling stations in 
the Pacific, Manila, Guam, and even Honolulu, have been 
so neglected that the navy would in the early phases of 
a war be unable to use more than a fraction of its 
strength. Mr. Bywater, after a very close and conserva- 
tive study of these factors, thinks it possible and even 
probable that Japan, if she struck quickly, within the 
next few years, might capture and secure the Philippines, 
and win the first round with comparative ease. He does 
not doubt that in the long run the immense reserve 
strength of America would prevail decisively, but he is 
not at all sure that the Japanese have the necessary 
knowledge of their rival to realize that she would never 
sit down after the loss of the first round. They are apt to 
reason, from their success against Russia, that initial 
victory may suffice to win a war. 

These are “imponderabilia’’ very difficult to 
estimate, and we no more risk a prediction than does 
Mr. Bywater himself. His book, valuable as a technical 
study, has this grave political significance, that it warns 
us not to dismiss the thought of war between America 
and Japan as fantastic. The danger is real enough to 
make the problem of disarmament urgent, and to stig- 
matize the renewal of the Alliance as perilous. Let: it 
be granted at. once that we should try to keep out of this 
war as combatants. But fought, as it probably would 
be, in its later phases, largely by an American long- 
distance blockade, it would raise, for us, as a Power 
pledged to benevolent neutrality towards Japan, 
problems of infinite delicacy. Allied, in name at least, 
to one of the combatants, we might find neutrality even 
more difficult to maintain than Mr. Wilson did. It was 
the general comment on the late war that neutrality 
henceforward had become morally and 
im possible. 

The Alliance to our thinking is objectionable, not 
only because it would complicate our neutrality in a 
possible war, nor solely because its needless renewal 
would heighten the strong feeling against us in the 
United States, nor chiefly because, by detaching 
Canada, it must act as a solvent to the Empire. The 
Alliance bears primarily on China. In the light of its 
past history, it is not easy to argue with patience against 
those who profess to think it a bulwark of the integrity 
of China and of the Open Door for trade. Under it 
Japan has acquired Korea, Manchuria, Formosa, 
Sakhalin, and Shantung, and she is busied in acquiring 
Mongolia and the Far East of Russian Siberia. The 
Treaty has worked exactly as the similar relationship 
with France worked in Morocco. It has greatly 
accelerated the pace of absorption. All history shows 
that an alliance, so far from enabling one Power to 
check the undesirable aims of another, destroys the 
possibility of control. That is the lesson of the dealings 
of the Western Powers with Russia, of Germany with 
Turkey, and of our country today with France. An 
ally may grumble under its breath, but in the end and 
in practice its function is to support. 


materially 





Now, whatever some may think, no one will openly 
say that we want to go on supporting, even tacitly, 
this inordinate Japanese Imperialism. China has been 
now fourteen years, since the fall of the Manchu dynasty, 
in a state of chaotic transition, feeling after the new 
paths, and floundering painfully in her experiments. 
Assistance of all kinds she very evidently needs, in 
education, in administration, and in her economic 
life. The possibilities are immense, but we do not 
believe they can be realized by a Power which enters, 
like Japan, with encroachment, dictation, and invasion. 
To that the Chinese nation answers with firm, if passive, 
resentment, with a steady refusal to co-operate, and even 
with the trade boycott. To put it on the lowest ground, 
it is not to our interest to be classed by the Chinese as 
the ally of Japan. America, with her generous educa- 
tional efforts and her avoidance of every sort of coercion 
or invasion, has been infinitely wiser, even from a self- 
regarding standpoint. We desire to see a Concert of the 
Pacific Powers, not merely for the sake of the world’s 
peace, but also because it may win for the rare plant of 
Chinese civilization the opportunity to flower again. But 
Concert and Alliance are incompatible policies. If we 
enter such a Concert sincerely, we must be free, as con- 
science and policy may guide us, to support America at 
will, or to oppose Japan. 





LABOR AT THE CROSSROADS. 


Tue settlement of the coal stoppage has demonstrated 
finally the weakness of industrial action in a falling 
market; and Mr. Hodges has made the pronouncement 
that, for the immediate future, the miners will resort to 
the ballot-box. Practically the Labor Party has com- 
mitted itself to a similar decision ; for it is clear that the 
express rejection of the demand of the Communists for 
admission to membership involves the acceptance of a 
philosophy of meliorism as the one sure path of progress. 
So the wheel has come full circle. The old method of 


political action, which a year ago was cast aside as 


obsolete, has now become the vital weapon in Labor’s 
hands. 

Yet it is permissible to doubt whether the mind of 
Labor has yet thought out its new position. The story 
of the breakdown of the Triple Alliance makes it almost 
painfully clear that the catastrophe of April 15th was 
largely the work of Labor itself. If it is too much to say 
that the Triple Alliance never existed, the speeches of 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Abraham of the railwaymen, and 
the pamphlet prepared by the Executive of the Transport 
Workers, show that the institutions by which alone it 
could work were never brought into being. The action of 
the Miners’ Federation suggests that to them it was an 
extra defensive aim rather than a unified whole of which 
they were part. They were never in a mood of confidence 
towards it. They had still less liaison with the Labor 
Party in the House of Commons. They seem to have cut 
themselves off from contact with the mind of the com- 
munity ; they did not even see the vital importance of 
building up connection with the industrial structure as 
a whole. They had deep grievances; they had been 
abominably treated by the Government. But they 
hardly tried to create a “victory ’’ attitude and move- 
ment amongst working men. 

The reason for this situation lies deep in the present 
temper of the working class. Its members are hostile to 
Capitalism. But their antagonism expresses itself mainly 
in a lowering of the standard of production, with the 
result that, for obvious economic reasons, the first impact 
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of this policy is felt by themselves. They do not seek in 
any numbers to get a knowledge of “ business.’’ They 
have a real experience of the details of production ; but 
the larger aspects of commercial enterprise rarely interest 
them. The problems that confront the Lancashire cotton- 
merchant, for example, with exchanges collapsed, credit 
extinct, and effective demand so feeble as to be negligible, 
hardly come within their ‘perspective. They remain 
bound within the confines of hours of work and rates of 
wages. Here and there a Guild Socialist is found with a 
pack of ideas that may work when Capitalism has 
vanished. But the problems of transition arouse few men 
from their apathy. Their hostility to the existing 
system goes on, without assuming a creative form. 

Yet it is obvious that if the Labor Party remains 
committed to this meliorist philosophy, it will have to 
adopt a new attitude to Capitalism. For the present, the 
assumption of a control of the sources of production by 
catastrophe is dead. If our industrial energy is to be 
renewed, there will have to be co-operation—co-operation 
on terms. What steps will the leaders of Labor take to 
make that co-operation effective? Will they insist that 
the standard of productivity, say, in the mining industry, 
must represent an output of energy per man as large as 
in 1914? Will they try and instil into the worker a sense 
of the larger aspects of business relations—the meaning, 
for instance, of each item that goes to the making of an 
estimate for locomotives for Russia? We strongly believe 
in the control of industry by the workers. But even 
partial control cannot be surrendered save to the degree 
that Labor has definite knowledge capable of utilization 
in the common stock. Have the leaders of Labor thought 
out what such knowledge implies? Have they tried to 
transmute the workers’ sentimental hostility to Capital 
into an intelligent criticism of the industrial process? 

It is not an easy task ; but it will have to be under- 
taken in a different spirit from that in which the leaders 
of Labor have so far seen it. They will have to strike 
their bargain with Capitalism. But they must offer some 
return in readiness of effort and quality of work. 
Quarrels between crafts, like that which now devastates 
the railway shopmen and the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, will have to be seen in a different perspective 
from now. Men without the official ranks of the Labor 
Party will have to be utilized where it is evident 
that they can be of service. Industrial research must 
be a matter of Labor inquiry not less than of 
tavestigation by the capitalist. The trade unions, 
in fact, will have to be transformed from organi- 
zations mainly of a fighting character into bodies that are 
effectively related to the improvement of production as 
a primary aim of their existence. If there is to be 
meliorism, the workers will have to accept, and that 
ev animo, the idea of a reformed and renewed Capitalism. 
If the notion of reform be once scouted as impossible, the 
hope of industrial improvement is destroyed at the outset. 

Nor must the political side of the picture be for- 
gotten. The Labor Party has refused to align itself with 
revolution. What, then, is its end? A Government it 
can hardly hope to be within the next decade. A 
Government it is unlikely long to remain if it is satisfied 
with the present quality either of members or of candi- 
dates. For if Labor is prepared to wait until it com- 
mands a majority in the present House of Commons, the 
success of a policy of meliorism is postponed indefinitely. 
No one, for example, can read the debates upon the 
repeal of the Corn Production Act without a sense that 
to keep such a Government as this in power is a subsidy 
to disaster. Mr. Henderson retorts that the Labor Party 
is small, The Irish Part? was small ; but it mastered the 





House of Commons. The Labor Party fails to impress 
the House because its constitution makes for inertia. It 
leaves little room for personality. As one of its 
ablest members complains, it does not yield a train- 
ing in the ways of the House. It does not develop 
knowledge, and it hardly knows how to utilize the know- 
ledge it has. Mr. Lloyd George is afraid of Mr. Pringle; 
and a man whom Mr. Lloyd George fears is an asset. to 
Labor. But Labor prevents the return of Mr. Pringle 
to the House. A party that does not understand how to 
tackle its opponents can hardly hope to go far. 

What, at the bottom, the experience of the last few 
months has shown is the want of a rigorous self-criticism 
on the part of Labor. Looking at the world as it is, 
Labor strikes many of us as having ideal right upon its 
side. But it is the business of ideal right to take power 
unto itself, so that it may cease to be merely ideal. To 
power there is one straight path, and that is the path of 
knowledge. The easy optimism of the early post- 
Armistice period is dead; and the Labor Party is now 
fighting for its existence. But it will fail in its fight if 
the terms upon which it is conducted do not imply a 
continuous attention to the greater as well as the smaller 
aspects of industrial life. The British miner did not 
think of the French consumer when his coal was at a 
premium upon the Continent; he was satisfied to take a 
greatly increased wage without reflection upon its impli- 
cation in price. Now he has found that the coal-market 
is a world-market, and that he has no necessary monopoly 
of sale. Will he read between the lines of that lesson? 
Will he make his representatives in the House of Com- 
mons enforce there also their meaning as it translates 
itself into the life of the Austrian worker and the Ger- 
man? Will his anger at the blindness of Lord Gainford 
remain, whatever its justice, an anger that self-stultifies? 
For the salvation of the world lies in the rational com- 
munion of intelligence against the forces of sinister 
interests and selfish passions. Labor does right to be 
angry with them; but it has also to learn the sources 
of their mastery of the world, and how to overcome it. 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


Ir is enough to say of the Irish negotiation that it 
prospers. Now that General Smuts has put his hand to 
the plough he cannot well take it off again, save in the 
presence of complete irreconcilability on the part of the 
Irish, or a plain discovery of British ill-faith. I am told 
to regard the Prime Minister as now a convinced, even 
an ardent, advocate of peace. He is open to sudden 
impressions ; the call came, as calls come, from an unex- 
pected quarter, and he answered to it. Sinn Fein 
warily keeps its news to itself, but the knowledge that 
Lord Midleton, a Moderate of the Moderates, is still 
inside the negotiations, is a particularly good omen. 
There remains Belfast. Sir James Craig, with Lord 
Londonderry, is of the peace party, a fact of great, 
though not unqualified significance. There is also a 
section in Belfast, not avowed, but of a power for evil 
well approved in Irish affairs, which opposes him, and 
which he must consider. And there are the counsels and 
the chiefs of the Republican Army, with two men of 
marked ability in leadership standing out from the rest, 
but not as political extremists. All this declared or 
latent moderation in Irish politics has been greatly 
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helped by the release of the ablest of the intellectual 
leaders of Sinn Fein. The choics made was good, and 
should be fruitful. Its moral is the withdrawal of our 
military force, conditionally on the I.R.A. retiring also 
to its tents. I should say generally that the great hope 
lies in time, and much, too, in maintaining the form and 
the spirit of a national negotiation. 


As for the intimacies of the negotiations, I hear 
well of them. De Valera is said to be an academic 
leader. He is intellectually precise, and that is a good 
thing, but I should have thought that he was handling 
his business very well. He is personally brave and 
honest, and these are two rare qualities in public 
leadership. Observers of his work say that he may be 
trusted to see through the negotiations as a reasonable 
man, impressed with the heavy consequences of failure, 
and not making points as he goes. Nor is there great 
fear of a breakaway of the gunmen. Say of them 
what we will, the armed Republicans have always 
owned to responsible leadership. Given a good 
settlement within the Empire, agreed to by the men now 
in counsel (and Mr. Arthur Griffith is a political thinker 
of the first quality), a Republican Party may remain in 
existence. But it would not be a great, certainly not 
a crippling, matter. It would be rather the Irish 


parallel to the Garibaldians, when Cavour accomplished 
his great deal. 


[ cannot doubt that in his confidences to his Welsh 
supporters last week, or, rather, in the discreetly filtered 
‘‘ impressions ’’ of the talk that have since got into 
print, the Prime Minister had a definite purpose in view. 
Circumstances, to say nothing of inclination, are shaping 
his course more and more swiftly, and he is playing the 
part merely of instinctive prudence in preparing the 
public mind (and possibly his own in addition) for what 
I take to be the approaching event of his open and 
formal identification with the name, as well as the cause, 
of his Unionist captors. Meanwhile, the Liberalism 
whose extinction is decreed in so light and graceless a 
fashion may be presumed to be taking action to meet 
the challenge. I imagine that that is so, and that the 
sequel may reveal a closer drawing together than has 
hitherto been possible of the Progressive elements in all 
parties, though not yet, I am afraid, of the Progressive 
parties throughout all their elements. 





As for the love-feasts between selected Coalies and 
Wee Frees they have now been stripped of all the 
harm that was supposed to reside in them. Mr. 
Asquith is said to have put a peremptory end 
to the flirtatious side of these entertainments, and 
to have recalled to their promoter, with some 
sternness, that Liberals had principles, which were 
not to-be played with. But in fact the movement towards 
Mr. George, if it ever existed, has been ended by the 
sentence in his Welsh speech in which he defined the 
political battle of the future as an issue between Labor- 
Socialism and a new “anti’’ formation. That was felt 
to be a proposal to kill Liberalism, in body and in spirit. 
It is also the precise formula which the Communist Party 
have been seeking all along; and with which they will 
try and repair their defeat at Brighton. No other party, 
not even the Conservatives, has any use for it. They, 
indeed, are “ sick of this rabble,’’ but when the Coalition 
goes, they want, not a new revolutionary form, but a 
reversion to Victorian politics. At present they are in 
control. They have got Protection—and much good may 
it do them—and in the House of Commons everything is 





being hurried and scamped to leave the floor free for the 
reform—.e., the restoration to full veto-power—of the 
House of Lords. They will then have made England safe 
from democracy, and will require Mr. George to call him- 
self a Tory in addition to being one. 


Tue luncheon to Mr. F. W. Hirst, which was the 
send-off of his lecturing tour in the Californian 
Universities, showed, at least, that if we honor our men 
of conscience a little late and ineffectually, we do not 
forget them. An old friend well said of Mr. Hirst that 
he was the best living exception to his own Manchester 
creed that man is governed by interest. So, too, said 
the Lord Chancellor, who would not exactly be called 
the worshipper of an athletic virtue. But Lord 
Birkenhead is true to Wadham and to old friendships, 
and the triple bond of youth which held him, Sir John 
Simon, and Mr. Hirst together, has lasted through three 
very different characters and careers. I was interested in 
his speech-making, greatly advanced in skill since I last 
heard it, dexterous to subtlety, and very delicately 
phrased. His mind struck one as more ingenious than 
Mr. Churchill’s, and the signs of mental training exhibit 
themselves in a refinement of speech far above his early 
schoolboyish efforts. 


I supprosrt some people like the continual disinter- 
ment of the great dead. I loathe it; but I glanced at 
the additions to “ Astarte,’’ which have just seen the 
light, and could not think that they added weight to the 
case against Byron. He was a law in style to himself, 
but the letters now quoted contain no warmer language 
than the familiar poems to Mrs. Leigh, and seem 
to me to strengthen the idea that she was a good and 
soothing influence in his life. Moreover, they must all 
be read in the light of his infuriated hatred of Lady 
Byron, which, indeed, is one of the most comprehensible 
things about him. 


I am told that the Labor Research Department is 
to come to an end. 


THE Prime Minister said the other day to a political 
opponent, “Shall you be ready in six weeks?’”’ 
“ Ready,’’ I presume, for a General Election. 


A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Detters. 


THE MAKING OF THE MILITARIST. 
A REMARKABLE article by Madame Magdeleine Marx 
appeared in a recent number of “Clarté.’’ It is the 
simple expression of the anguish of a young mother, 
who is resolved to bring up her child to hate 
war and recognize it for what it is, and who 
finds Lerself baulked by a society in which war 
is disguised in romance and militarism has become 
a religion. What can a mother’s influence do 





against all the other influences to which a child is . 


exposed every day of his life—how can she teach him 
to detest war when everything that he sees and hears 
outside his home conspires to make him admire it? That 
is the question asked by Madame Marx, and she is forced 
to reply that the mother’s influence must almost inevit- 
ably succumb in so unequal a struggle. There is, she 
thinks, only one remedy: to take the power out of the 
hands of those who distort the mind so that they may 
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enslave the body. A new ideal demands a new society. 
If we wish to change the individual we must change 
the environment. 

The article is a record of personal experience—a 
relation of facts soberly set down without rhetoric or 
overstatement. Its exposition of the evil that it 
denounces is all the more convincing. Madame Marx 
is herself the mother of a little boy of five. One day, 
when he was playing with another child of his own age, 
she heard them call out at the top of their voices: “ It’s 
a Boche. Let’s kill him.’”’ She picked him up and told 
him never to say such a thing again, and he looked at 
her with astonishment. What else could be expected? 
That a “ Boche ’”’ should be killed at sight was no doubt 
an axiom for his playmates, who had deduced it from 
what they heard at home. Many children of the French 
hourgeoisie take in such sentiments with the air they 
breathe. Madame Marx also tells how her small boy 
on one occasion came home decorated with a miniature 
“ Croix de Guerre,’’ and on another with a toy cannon 
that somebody had given him. When she took these 
playthings away, he said, between his sobs, that all the 
other boys had them. She has discovered that the child 
has already a surprising knowledge of everything to do 
with the army—at five years old. 

All this, however, Madame Marx does not take too 
seriously. She recognizes that, as her boy grows older, 
she can explain things to him. What is far more serious 
is the influence to which he will be exposed at school. 
For the rulers of France are using the schools to manu- 
facture militarists. The doctrines of the “ mysticism 
of violence,’’ to use a phrase of M. Caillaux, are imposed 
in the public schools of the people on the impressionable 
minds of children, and the religion of hate is established 
and endowed by the State. Madame Marx gives some 
quotations from three school-books now being used in 
the French communal schools. The first is an historical 
manual, ‘“‘Cours moyen d’histoire de France,’’ by 
Gauthier and Deschamps. It represents, Madame Marx 
says, a France imperialist and bellicose throughout her 
history; the authors’ account of the Revolution is 
unrecognizable ; the history of the Third Republic until 
1914 having been without “glory’’ in Europe, the 
authors are driven to a panegyric on its colonial expedi- 
tions. For the greatness of France, in their eyes, consists 
in her military prowess. The last few pages deal with 
the war. Its cause is explained with touching simplicity : 
“A race of beasts of prey (une race de proie), led by a 
criminal Kaiser, desires to realize its insensate dream of 


reducing France to slavery.’’ The French mobilization 
is “a miracle of the Sacred Union,’’ and the Germans 
are ‘the Barbarians.’?’ M. Clemenceau is “an 


energetic old man raised to power by public opinion 
who inflames the enthusiasm and the will of his fellow 
citizens’’ (it will be seen that the history “ dates ”’ 
already). As for the people that wanted peace by 
negotiation, they were the instruments in “a campaign 
of treason directed by the Germans.”’ 

A real gem is the history of the Russian Revolution 
as told by Messrs. Gauthier and Deschamps in this 
official manual for the use of the State schools :— 

“German intrigues having, corrupted Russia, it is 
in a state of complete disorder. On March 15th, the 
Tsar Nicholas, who has remained absolutely faithful to 

France, abdicates ; but this does not prevent his arrest 

and that of his family. The heads of the new Govern- 


ment, Lenin and Trotsky, take their orders and accept 
subsidies from Gerntany ; they terrorize the people. 





So, by the force of their natural inclination, the 

Russians have returned to slavery.”’ 

Madame Marx’s second example of the official 
teaching given in its schools by the French Republic is 
a reading book, “Livre de Lecture expliquée,’”’ by 
Messrs. Habert and Bouillot. It contains 120 reading 
lessons, of which only fifty are concerned with war. In 
the circumstances this may be considered a moderate 
proportion. The quality, however, makes up for any 
deficiency in quantity. This is how an attack is described 
for the benefit of little French boys and girls: ‘‘ The men 
were calm and confident. And, little by little, the smell 
of the powder, the play of death, intoxicated them.”’ 
Messrs. Habert and Bouillot, with the official approval 
of the French Republic, drive the lesson home. They 
provide a series of questions on each lesson to make sure 
that it has been taken in. One of them is: “ What is 
the state of the soldiers at the moment of the attack? ”’ 
To which the children dutifully reply: “They are calm 
and confident. And, little by little, &c.’’ 

Another reading lesson provided by Messrs. Habert 
and Bouillot (with the authorization of the Minister of 
Public Instruction) is, ‘‘ L’Enfant au fusil de bois,’’ by 
Zamacois. The child with the wooden rifle is the ideal 
French child whom all good children should imitate. 
“ Being a little boy, he plays at war, like all little boys; 
he plays instinctively at defending his country and 
already shares the hereditary hatred for those whom we 
curse.’’? Again the lesson is driven home in the exercises. 
The child is asked to reply orally to the question : “ Why 
did the little boy play at war?’’ and to write an essay 
on the subject: ‘“ Describe the game that you think the 
most amusing.’”” What, I wonder, would happen to a 
small Frenchman who described some other game 
than that of war? There are other pleasing 
morsels in this manual of the Complete Mili- 
tarist. There is a story by Colette Yver, all about 
“a beautiful and noble lady called France,’’ who is 
attacked by “a dragon with two heads and innumerable 
claws called Germany.’’ There are some verses by the 
late Jean Aicard about Prussians shooting French 
children, which contain the interesting information that 
“‘a Prussian soldier has no soul.’’ There is a story of 
a cadet of Saint-Cyr, written by M. Maurice Barrés, to 
explain to the young what war means: ‘‘ When the war 
broke out, you can imagine how he beamed with joy: 
epaulettes and battles at nineteen!’’ One knows that 
M. Maurice Barrés beamed with joy when the war broke 
out, but I have not heard that he ever donned epaulettes 
or wielded any weapon but a pen. M. Barrés likes war 
as Mr. Eccles, in “ Caste,’”’ liked work: he likes to see 
the young at it. ' 

Unfortunately, Messrs. Habert and _ Bouillot 
evidently did not consult Messrs. Gauthier and 
Deschamps before publishing their reading book. The 
latter, as has been said, attributed the war to an unpro- 
voked attack by “une race de proie,’’ and here are 
Messrs. Habert and Bouillot telling the children of 
France that all good Frenchmen had been longing for 
a war of revenge for forty years. The information is 
conveyed in “Le Legs d’une Lorraine,’ by Theuriet, 
included in the reading book. This is what M. Theuriet’s 
amiable Lorraine peasant woman says to her little boy, 
after telling him about the war of 1870: 

‘“‘Plant these recollections in your heart like 

a seed; nurture them in the sunshine by day, in your 

dreams at night, and prepare yourself to face with 

courage the day that will avenge us. This is my legacy, 
little one. When will dawn that day of awakening? 


None can tell, but it will surely come. Then from the 
seas of Brittany to the forests of Argonne will go up 
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a cry of wrath. Like the new wine in the vats, all 
your recollections will surge up in you and you will go 
forth to battle with a loyal heart and a daring brow. 

We shall not see that day of revenge, but we shall hear 

your war cry, and when, fuming with just rage, you 

avenge us, our bones will rest in peace.” 

If this was really the feeling of the French people, what 
becomes of the theory of an unprovoked attack by “ une 
race de proie’’? But those of us that knew France in 
the years before the war know that, so far as the mass 
of the people was concerned, the worst enemy of France 
could not have penned a falser libel than this, to which 
the Government of the Republic has given its official 
approval. It is true that a war of revenge was planned, 
but its friends worked in secret and never dared to avow 
their aims. Perhaps it is not quite wise on their part 
to avow them so openly even now. Opinion changes 
quickly in France. 

Madame Marx’s third example is yet another 
reading book, which enjoys the honor of a preface by 
Marshal Jotfre, who may therefore be taken as approving 
its sentiments. Its title is: “ Petits Frangais, n’oubliez 
pas!’’ It is the story of the war supposed to be told 
by a little girl. When a woman heard that her husband 
had been killed in the war, her feeling, according to this 
charniing little girl, was one of “ legitimate pride.’’ One 
suspects that the proud widow married again as soon as 
possible in the hope of repeating the sensation. 
The little girl is quite sorry for the soldiers 
killed at the beginning of the war—because they 
would not live “ to see the annihilation of the Germanic 
Empire.’’ Perkaps the gem of the book is a letter 
written by a sister to her brother. ‘‘ I learn,’’ she says, 
“that our four brothers, Charles, Lucien, Louis, and 
Jean, are dead. Mamma wishes you to go and avenge 
them. God gave you your life; He has the right to take 
it back. Go, dear brother, and make the sacrifice of 
your life for us and for France.’’ On which the 
little monster supposed to be the author of the book 
comments: ‘‘ What a splendid family! ”’ 

The spirit of these books, Madame Marx 
says, is not only militarist, but also incredibly 
reactionary. Society is represented as being divided by 
divine institution into kindhearted and benevolent rich 
and grateful and submissive poor. They form two 
separate species of humanity, between whom tho only 
bond of union is “‘ charity,’’ that is, almsgiving, which 
the authors strongly recommend. ‘This in the country 
of the Revolution. 

In a recent speech at Oxford, Lord Derby denied 
that official France was militarist. I commend to his 
lordship these examples of the official teaching given in 
the schools of the nation by the authority of the French 
Republic. And I challenge him to produce anything 
worse from any school manual used in the German 
Empire. 


Rosert DELL. 





“A FEARFUL JOY.” 


For the last two or three weeks England has been taking 
her pleasure. No matter in what region one sought for 
refuge, there was no escaping pleasure. If one fled to 
the fields, it was there ; or to the water, it was there; and 
if one turned one’s eyes to the heavens, it was there also. 

Consider how widely, how sympathetically, the news 
was disseminated for those unable to participate in the 
pleasures themselves. Last Sunday the ‘“‘ Observer ’’ (a 
paper much occupied with politics, crime, and other 





comparatively cheerful subjects) devoted twenty-one 
columns to sport—rather more than a quarter of its full 
number of columns conveying news or comment, omitting 
the columns of advertisements, usually concerned with 
pieces of women’s clothing. On Monday morning (to 
take only a few of the leading daily papers) the “ Times,” 
out of about seventy columns (excluding the announce- 
ments of women’s clothing as above), gave nearly twenty 
columns to sport. The “ Daily Telegraph,’’ out of fifty- 
nine columns, gave about eighteen. The “ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ out of fifty-four columns, gave fifteen and 
a-half. The “Daily Mail,’’ out of about twenty-two 
columns, gave about fourteen. The “ Daily Herald,” 
out of forty-three columns, gave twelve. The “ Daily 
News,’’ out of thirty-nine columns, gave eleven. The 
“Daily Express,’’ out of thirty-nine columns, gave 
fifteen. The “ Daily Chronicle,” out of thirty-nine 
columns, gave fourteen and a-quarter. The writer has 
no interest in any of these papers, so that he would not 
exaggerate the amount of space given to sport in hope of 
increasing the circulation. He admits that his addition 
was rapid, but he believes it to be fairly correct, and the 
average given to this form of pleasure in the usual daily 
papers appears to work out at about one-third of the 
total information. In some cases it was under a third, 
but in one or two it was more. 

The kinds of pleasure called sport were various. As 
a rule, most space was given to games of ball, no matter 
with what kind of bat or stick the game was played. 
Cricket led easily, the “‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ giving 
it seven columns, the “ Observer’”’ six, the “ Times ’”’ 
four. Tennis, golf, polo, and base-ball came in that 
order of magnitude, and if all these are added together, 
games of ball win easily. Boxing stands by itself, but 
owing to “ The Fight ’’ it appears to stand second, the 
“Daily Mail ’’ giving it six columns, with a diagram of 
the blows, and a comic cartoon ; the “ Daily Chronicle ”’ 
six, the “ Daily News’’ and the “ Express” four, the 
“Times’’ three. Without going into detail, we think 
that the rowing at Henley came third, the air-display at 
Hendon fourth, and then there were motor-cycling races, 
athletic sports, and horse-racing (not much as it hap- 
pened). The “Observer’’ got in a column on chess 
(saddest of sports, if sport at all), and the “ Times ”’ two- 
thirds of a column on the moors for shooting. So that, 
as we have said, there was plenty of variety in the 
pleasures that we English people pursue. Nearly all the 
papers had a brief leader, either upon sport in general 
or upon “ The Fight,’’ and the virtues and pleasures of 
sport were, as a rule, highly commended. The “ Daily 
Herald,’’ under the heading “ The Sport Craze,’’ main- 
tained that the remedy for “‘ too much interest in sport ”’ 
is more sport; meaning that it would be well if tired 
clerks and worn-out laborers had more time and oppor- 
tunity for taking part in the sports themselves instead 
of merely reading about them in papers or on the tape; 
and that in its way may be true. 

In his thoughtful book, “Impressions and Com- 
ments,’’ Mr. Havelock Ellis quotes from Muralt that 
“The happy character of the English is made up of a 
mixture of laziness and good sense.’’ Upon which quota- 
tion Mr. Havelock Ellis comments :— 

“In everything we show that mixture of laziness 
and good sense which makes us amateurs of genius 


among the nations. It is the other way with the 


Germans ; they are marked by a mixture of industry 
and bad sense.”’ 


Would it not be terrible, then, if we lost either our 
laziness or our good sense, and, becoming like the Ger- 
mans, ceased to be counted a happy breed of men? Some- 
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times, even during the past week, we have trembled lest 
it should be so. Since the collapse of the Triple Alliance, 
and the consequent defeat of the miners, we have 
observed with what persistent energy many great news- 
papers and many influential magnates of commerce have 
been calling upon the “ working classes ’’ (the enormous 
majority of the population) to cast aside their precious 
indolence and strain every nerve at labor. “ Work! 
Work!’’ they have cried in resounding speeches and 
scarifying headlines, as though they desired our happy 
breed to emulate the little busy bee, to go to the ant and 
consider her ways, or to toil for monuments of prosperity 
like the builders of the Pyramids. Industry, routine, 
hard labor—after all such things do the Germans seek. 
If the masses of our people were to pursue such courses, 
how could we maintain that happy mixture of laziness 
and good sense? It is all very well to exhort our working 
classes to toil, as is their natural function ; and it is true 
that our country, perhaps in greater proportion than any 
other now, possesses a lot of well-to-do men and women 
who, by devoting their whole lives to pleasure, keep up 
a considerable average of indolence among us. But are 
there enough of them to leaven the whole lump? To 
permeate our great population with sufficient laziness to 
secure that mixture essential for our happy character? 
We implore the orators and the owners of “ independent 
means ’’ to be cautious in their exhortations to the work- 
ing people; for if they largely increase the proportion of 
the industrious, they will spoil all. 

And then as to good sense, an ingredient equally 
important for the formation of our happy character. 
Part of good sense, we suppose, is good temper, and that 
love of fair play for which we believe ourselves distin- 
guished above other races. It is fair play to spare the 
conquered, not to deride the fallen, not to kick a man 
when he is down. Yet we read that, for the aeroplane 
display near Hendon (personally favored by Royalty) last 
Saturday, a dummy village w& constructed, with houses, 
inns, streets, and church all complete, and part of the 
entertainment was to watch it being destroyed by bombs 
from the air, while the supposed wretched inhabitants 
were seen rushing away in terror, until the whole place 
was consumed in flames, church and all, and the general 
in command was left dead among the ruins. That was 
all very well. In the next war, for which our rulers are 
so carefully preparing, that is the sort of thing that will 
certainly happen, in our own country as in others. But 
why should the general in command have been called 
“ Blitzenscooter,’’ and the village signs have been 
labelled ‘‘ Tabak,’’ ‘‘ Lager,’’ and ‘‘ Bier-Wein ’’? Or 
why should some papers have boldly described it as a 
German village, without phrase? It is true that one 
correspondent described the dummy as a French village, 
but that showed either an ignorance of foreign languages 
or an uncommonly decent feeling. 

Other thoughts besides shake our confidence in the 
national good sense. In his latest preface, Bernard Shaw 
throws doubt upon the wisdom of the statesman who 
divides his time between the Front Bench and the golf- 
course. He writes of tremendous catastrophes like the 
late war convincing men of the necessity of at least out- 
living the taste for golf and cigars if the race is to be 
saved. It is a blow that hits our governing classes amid- 
ships, for who of them at all events then can be saved? 
Or again, we read of people paying £25, and even £50, 
not for the joy of playing polo, but for the vicarious 
pleasure of seeing other people play it. Why, then, do 
we hear so much clamor about economy, and the wicked 
extravagance of workipg people? Or why has an Anti- 
Waste Party been formed to threaten the Bureaucracy ? 


* perfectly prepared to believe that. 





A lady who had spent the recent years in Russia and 
some months in Germany tried the other day to express 
her amazement at finding English society going on just 
the same as before the war—the same display, the same 
clinging to comfort, the same trivial interests—while the 
crash which had overwhelmed other nations must surely 
be approaching here. Perhaps in her absence she had for- 
gotten those elements which compose our happy 
character. But still, consider the subjects which did 
perforce find some place in our papers last week-end, 
though not one of them could compare in space with 
pleasure. There was the question of Japan, the decision 
of which must influence the whole course of the world for 
generations to come. There was the question of Ireland, 
upon which the honor and reputation of our country 
depend. There was the miners’ defeat, leaving a cloud 
of apprehensive uncertainty. There was the poverty of 
Central Europe, and the difficulty of exchange. Drought 
threatened to destroy our own bread and meat. There was 
the ancient debate of Free Trade and Protection aroused 
again. There was a Greco-Turkish war again foreboding 
the revival of the Near Eastern trouble. There was the 
incalculable question of Russia, her commercial dealings 
with Germany, her understanding with the Turks, her 
domination of the Caucasian races whose independence 
we had recognized, her steady approach, as of old, to 
frontiers nearly concerning ourselves. And there was 
the Conference of the foremost representatives of our 
own race scattered throughout the world. To name no 
others, here were subjects enough—any single one of 
them—to occupy the attention of all who cared for the 
country or mankind. We are not sure whether the small 
proportion of space and thought given to each established 
that good sense which goes to make our happy character. 
Of the laziness in which the other part of the mixture 
consists there seems at present small danger of deficiency. 
The supply is abundant, and if Satan finds some mischief 
still, he must be busy. 





ON GRAMMAR. 


As we get older most of us begin to forget that such a 
thing as grammar exists. We remember the name, but 
not the thing. Occasionally in a vindictive mood—very 
often the result of ten minutes with that delightful and 
mortifying volume, “ The King’s English ’’—we pounce 
upon a sentence and call it ungrammatical. For the 
rest grammar is a vague memory of Latin gender rhymes 
—-“‘as cuculio, vespertilio, Pugio, scipio and papilio’’— 
of syntax tags (which seem to the sceptical eye of man- 
hood only a choice collection of the ungrammatical 
practices of the ancients), and of that tremendous process 
called “parsing.’’ I remember being asked at a very 
tender age to “ parse ’’—horrific vocable !—two lines that 
must surely have come from “ The Lady of the Lake.”’ 


“So swift of foot, his eagle eye 
The y¢tarmigan in snow could spy... .” 


Someone will tell me I have misquoted it. Scott never 
wrote such bad sense. Shakespeare did, anyhow. And 
it was my examiner who misquoted it, and not I. But 
the point is that it did not worry me in the least that 
swift runners should necessarily be long-sighted. I was 
The real brick— 
slang, I fear—but still . . . the real brick was the 
ptarmigan. The only other “ pt’’ I had ever heard of 
(and heaven knows how I had heard of that) was 
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“ pterodactyl.’’ A “ pterodactyl ’’ was a fossil. A fossil 
could not possibly have “spied ’’ the gentleman’s eye, 
even if it was an eagle. Argal, the gentleman spied the 
fossil. ‘‘ Ptarmigan: noun, concrete, object of verb 
‘spy.’’’ You, who have forgotten your grammar, do 
not know that that is the correct answer. I scored 
ten out of ten. 

But that “ ptarmigan’’ haunted me for many years 
afterwards. It made two critical reappearances. About 
two years later I happened to be taken to the real 
London, and I saw on the outside of a discreet West- 
End poulterer’s—how unlike what a poulterer’s should 
be!—the legend “ Dealers in Black Game and Ptarmi- 
gan.”’ I immediately conceived a great contempt for 
the hero of the unforgotten lines. A ptarmigan was a 
bird, and he was black. Why, I could see a black thing 
in snow myself! Yards away. And then I began to 
brood over the lines again, and it occurred to me that 
it was the black bird that did the spying. But then, 
there was the problem of my full marks. It was too 
difficult. Either the poet was a fool, or my examiner 
a knave. I let the matter rest. 

The next avatar of that ghostly fowl was when I 
began Greek. There are quite a number of “pt’’s in 
Greek. The first one for which I conceived any real 
affection was mriw. It seemed to me then, and it seems 
to me now, a much better word than “ spit,’ and—in 
another relation—a much better word than rinre. 
tuntw Was altogether too ladylike. It bore about the 
same relation to its meaning as “punish’’ does to 
‘“beat.’’ In fact, a silly word. But the most definite 
result of these early explorations of the Greek tongue was 
the discovery that “ pt’’ was quite an ordinary occur- 
rence. “ Ptarmigan’’ became a Greek word. By the 
time I had a Liddell and Scott of my own, I had forgotten 
the problem. So to this day “ ptarmigan ’’ has remained 
vaguely Greek. Something tells me it is probably Gaelic ; 
hut something else that it ought to be Greek, as it ought 
to be black. ‘“ Melas, melaina, melan.’’ 

The consequence (to which these confessions are the 
preliminary) is that grammar to me is irrevocably mixed 
up with “ ptarmigan.’’ One might almost say that it 
is ptarmigan. From ptarmigan to caviare is the shortest 
of steps; hardly a step at all in that distinguished 
poulterer’s shop—a matter of reaching from a hook to a 
shelf. I wonder to how many little boys grammar is at 
this moment in process of a similar mysterious change. 
After all, these incorporeal, transcendental entities have 
fo be brought to earth somehow. “The soul of our 
grandam might haply inhabit a bird.’’ Mine was only 
a more traditional metempsychosis than is usually the 
case. Some Egyptian atavism guided my choice, and my 
maturer philosophy approves. In this matter I feel 
rather like the slave of Meno who was born with the 
knowledge that the square of the hypotenuse is equal to 
the squares on the other two sides. 

But I should dearly love to ask other little boys, 
with sad and studious faces, ‘“‘ What is grammar? ’’; to 
ask my question in a tone quite different from that of the 
examination, to make it a matter of confidence, a secret 
between ourselves. For little boys have not—thank 
heaven—learned the detestable habit of abandoning their 
souls to a block of paper. Probably I should have to lead 
the way. I would observe quite casually: “I think it’s 
a kind of bird.’’ If I said ptarmigan it would sound like 
a secret society. It would be too exciting, and produce 
bad dreams, as mine assuredly did. 
would reply. The pessimism that is the Sancho Panza to 
my quixotic romanticism unkindly whispers: “The 
science of language.’’ Good Lord! 


I wonder what he 





An admirable little book*—in truth the only 
begetter of these meanderings—comes, like a fresh breeze, 
to disperse the cloud of foreboding. Dr. Philip Ballard 
convinces me that the little boy would reply with an 
incredulous stare. “Grammar! What are you talking 
about?’’ That is almost rude, of course. But I have 
imagination, and I can see from Dr. Ballard’s book that 
young Ernest will not be sad and studious at all. Far 
from it! He will be accustomed to deliver concise 
orations on the burning topics of the hour—Labor and 
Capital, for instance, to quote my authority—to an 
audience infinitely more critical than I should ever be. 
Why should he stand on ceremony with me? He will 
have the habit of discussing the merits of Nick Carter 
as compared to those of Sexton Blake with a master who 
is a connoisseur of this kind of literature, and who— 
wisely, but yet how boldly !—insists that little boys get 
vastly more good (yes, good) out of something they do 
read than something they don’t. I shall be able to 
discuss the style, technical and literary, of Nelson Lee 
with him; but an answer to my question: “ What is 
grammar?’ I may not hope to receive. 

For grammar is not a ptarmigan, nor a railway train, 
nor the man in the moon ; it is merely dead. That is, in 
a way, less exciting; but it is much less dangerous. 
Romanticist though I am, I cannot believe that my 
pursuit of the elusive entity in the semblance of a fowl 
did one very much good. More good than “ the science 
of language,’’ no doubt, for that was only a sudden im- 
pediment in speech, which made me choke and turn red as 
a turkey-cock. “ He was running out of Hall with Billy 
Jonesandme . . . Billy Jones and I, sir.’’ Now, young 
Ernest says unblushingly: “ Billy Jones and me.’’ 
Instead of that curious sense of living in two worlds, in 
one of which he speaks like a rational human being, 
while in the other he talks pure Sandford and Merton, or 
would do so if he could only get the hang of it, he lives 
in a world full of nerves®beginning with himself, rising 
by gradual stages through Nick Carter to the Count of 
Monte Cristo and Rupert of Hentzau, through Jim 
Hawkins to the last perfection of an Antony and a Brutus 
—the noblest Roman of them all. But all are noble 
Romans, and all speak (with their proper variations) the 
right Roman language, that is an English that can be 
understood from one man to another. 

Of course, that is not exactly a real world. But 
what small boy ever desired to live in a real world? What 
has taken the place of the problem of grammar is the 
problem of making the boy enter this more than real 
world of literature and keeping him there, keeping him 
there long enough to make him forget the uncouth pidgin- 
English of the London streets or the insipid slang—the 
“niceness’’ and the “ jolliness’’—of the middle-class 
home. Dr. Ballard is optimistic, but I gather that not 
even he regards the new problem as solved. Part of the 
solution rests, no doubt, with the authors. They must 
set themselves, as Stevenson did, to write adventure 
stories which make Nick Carter and Nelson Lee pale their 
ineffectual fires. But, if they do, will their stories ever 
find their way into the class-room? Is “ Treasure 
Island ’’ even now a prescribed, or even a permitted, 
text in the elementary schools? As far as I know the 
only modern literature that finds its way into an educa- 
tional syllabus is anthologies of modern poetry. The 
“Lady of the Lake ’’ was better than that. 

If Dr. Ballard himself had the ordering of these 
things we could be fairly confident that a solution would 
be found, even without the active co-operation of the 
authors. Dr. Ballard knows how to write, and he 
By Philip Boswood Ballard. 





*“Teaching the Mother Tongue.” 
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obviously knows a good story when he sees one. (And 
this although he presumes to say that the words of a little 
girl of four had “ outstripped her ideas’’ because she 
declared that ‘‘ all the little butterflies and burglars have 
gone to bed.’’ Even I could construct a whole universe 
on so firm a foundation.) What would happen if Dr. 
Ballard had the ordering of these things is that the 
author of a really good story, who had long since 
despaired of being read by that suburban society that is 
impassioned only by the passions of Mayfair, would wake 
up one morning and discover that he had been run over- 
night into ten editions by special request of the L.C.C. 

Yet even so, a problem would remain. Suppose that 
young Ernest comes—as at least half the young Ernests 
do come—from some noisome Backwater Alley. Sup- 
pose that, under Dr. Ballard’s beneficient régime, he 
reads much and is thrilled by what he reads, so that he 
understands the speech of this magnificent world where 
you make as little fuss of running away with a well-found 
pearl schooner as he does in actual life of running away 
with a bad orange from under a hawker’s barrow. Will 
he ever be induced to refer to his own exploit in the 
language which belongs to the other? Will he ever learn 
to say, ‘I made good my escape,’’ instead of “I done a 
bunk’’? He might conceivably say it to the police 
magistrate, but not to the policeman, and far less to the 
boon companion to whom alone he can describe his 
achievement with the full ardor of conviction. He will 
still learn his language from the streets where he lives, 
the music-hall songs he hears, and the public-houses that 
Colonel Gretton and Mr. Bottomley would like to see 
him freely entering again. Still, by Dr. Ballard’s 
method one small boy in a dozen will be brought into the 
right way, where grammar has never saved a single brand 
from the burning. And for the eleven others? “ Let me 
build your streets, let me make your public-houses and 
your songs, and I will make your sons speak English.”’ 
It is the old argument; perhaps it is the old reply: “ If 
you build my streets, if you make my public-houses and 
my songs, I will neither live, nor drink in them, neither 
will I let young Ernie sing them.”’ 


M. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ LIBRARY FOR CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 

Sir,—The Universities’ Library for Central Europe has 
just completed its first year of work, and I hope that you 
will allow me to take this opportunity of calling attention 
thereto and to the urgent need for further assistance. 

Owing to the state of the foreign exchanges, English 
books are almost unobtainable in many parts of the 
Continent, and the Universities’ Library has been formed 
with a view to supplying the most urgent needs of Continental 
Universities for books and periodicals in every department 
of art and science. The Library is supported entirely by 
voluntary donations of money and books here. It has 
centres in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Germany, 
Poland, Esthonia, Finland, and Roumania, and from all of 
these requests for specific works in English, amounting in 
total to more than 20,000, have been received. Information 
as to the requirements in particular centres will be gladly 
sent on application. 

“T found a people hungering in mind and soul for 
contact with the intellectual world outside.” Thus wrote 
a representative of the Universities’ Library after a recent 
visit to the Continent. Nearly everyone has books for which 
he has no further use, but which would be highly valued in 





Central Europe. If your readers would look on their book- 
shelves and take out those volumes which they think they 
could, even at some sacrifice, do without and would present 
them to the Universities’ Library, they would help directly 
in relieving this intellectual distress. Donations of money 
are urgently needed also. 

Mr. B. M. Headicar, Librarian to the School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, is acting as Secretary for the Universities’ Library 
for Central Europe, and money and books should be sent 
to him.—Yours, &c., 

W. H. Beveriner. 


London. June 30th, 1921. 


‘““ THE NEW CLOUD IN THE BALKANS.”’ 


Sir,—Some weeks ago I was allowed to drawn attention 
in the columns of Tue Nation anp THE ATHEN&UM to certain 
disturbing factors which threatened to upset the peace in 
the Balkans. Bulgaria seemed to be within measurable 
distance of having to meet the combined action of Greece, 
Yugo-Slavia, and Roumania. While the three Allied Balkan 
States were making representations at Sofia against the 
appearance of alleged Bulgarian bands in Macedonia and 
other regions, rumors were circulated of a possible invasion 
of Bulgaria on the pretext of “applying sanctions.” It 
is believed (the formula is useful) that only the effective 
intervention of the Allies saved Bulgaria from this fate. 

A recent telegram from Sofia shows that the 
danger is by no means over. Greek troops are behaving 
themselves in such a way as gravely to imperil peace and 
order. <A group of fifty Greek soldiers attacked an outpost 
of fourteen Bulgarians stationed on the south frontier near 
the Black Sea, killing two and wounding another, and 
removed all the rifles from the place. The Bulgars, who 
were attending to the domestic details of camp life, were 
taken completely by surprise. The responsibility for this 
latest outrage clearly does not rest with Bulgaria. But that 
disorder will follow the occurrence of such “ incidents ” is 
inevitable. And that Bulgaria will be accused of provoking 
the disorder is almost equally inevitable. We shall hear more 
of the need for “ sanctions.” 

On these and other grounds the Bulgarian Government 
is making an earnest appeal to the Allies to set up forthwith 
an International Commission of Inquiry which shall examine 
conditions on the spot. Anxious to preserve peace at all cost, 
Bulgaria is leaving no stone unturned to prove her clean 
policy to the satisfaction of the Allies. The good faith of 
Bulgaria, which has not been questioned by France or Great 
Britain, can then be established so as to leave no pretext 
for action by any of her neighbors. The next step on the 
part of the Allies should be to intimate to Greece, Yugo- 
Slavia, and Roumania that Bulgarian territory must remain 
inviolate. This additional démarche is necessitated by the 
fact that Bulgaria has no army to speak of, her attempts 
at recruiting voluntarily the force of 30,000 allowed by the 
Treaty of Neuilly having utterly failed. Her present defence- 
less position seems rather to tempt her neighbors to take 
an aggressive course than to encourage the resumption of 
friendly relations.—Yours, &c., 


Nort Buxton. 
12, Rutland Gate. 


‘““HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED.”’ 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to advert to 
the final sentences of “ H. J. L.’s” review of “‘ How England 
is Governed” by C. F. G. Masterman in your issue of 
June 4th. 

It may interest your reviewer and readers of Tor NatIon 
AND Tut ATHEN%UM to know that before this suggestion 
appeared in your columns, the W.E.A. had already 
negotiated for and secured from the publishers, Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount, the offer of a special W.E.A. cheap edition 
of Mr. Masterman’s book. These special cheap editions 
are a feature of the W.E.A. Book Room. They can only be 
supplied to W.E.A. members and students and members of 
our affiliated societies, and they have only been possible 
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hitherto by the W.E.A. undertaking a fairly heavy financial 
risk. In these days, however, the W.E.A., in company with 
most voluntary bodies, has too many financial problems to 
allow of its undertaking such risks. In this case, therefore, 
the offer is being made to our members and students, but 
a cheap W.E.A. edition will only be possible provided we 
receive orders for at least 500 copies not later than the 
30th instant. 

If the W.E.A. had more money it could develop this very 
useful side of its work, but alas! money for educational 
purposes in these days is very difficult to secure, and the 
W.E.A. has had for some months the greatest difficulty in 
keeping its present organization intact. Readers of THE 
Nation anp Tue AtHEN@uM who would like to help the 
W.E.A. or to know more about its work should write to me 
as under.—Yours, &c., 

Ernest W. WIMBLE, 
Financial Secretary (W.E.A.). 

16, Harpur Street, Theobalds Road, London, W.C. 1. 

July, 1921. 


‘AN ATMOSPHERE.”’ 


Sirn,—It passes my comprehension how any parson could 
bring himself to read, on such an occasion, the lesson on the 
slaughter of the Amalekites, when he is permitted to use 
a most carefully revised lectionary which deliberately omits 
such chapters. 

But many clergy do not appear to take the trouble to 
use it. It is to be hoped that the offender has an opportunity 
of reading that charming article—Yours, &c., 

C. I. Raprorp. 

Woodsford Rectory, Dorchester. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Sin,—The writer of ‘‘An Atmosphere,’ in your issue 
of July 2nd, appreciates deeply the beautiful language of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

May I suggest that if, on Sunday, June 26th last, he 
had attended the principal morning service in a church 
where the spirit of that book was followed faithfully, he 
would have heard, instead of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites, the words: “Be ye all of one mind, having 
compassion one of another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous; not rendering evil for evil, or railing for 
railing; but contrariwise blessing; knowing that ye are 
thereunto called, that ye should inherit a blessing.’ 

Let me recommend him to do as I do, and resolutely 
boycott High Mattins and Sermon at 11 a.m. The people’s 
Sunday Morning Service is the Holy Eucharist, in which, 
and not in Mattins, the Book of Common Prayer places the 
one announcement of notices, the one sermon, and the one 
collection of alms which it orders for Sunday. 

There is the atmosphere—“ In earth peace, goodwill 
towards men.’’—Yours, &e., 

C. GreorrrEY WHITAKER. 

St. Luke’s Parsonage, Mow Cop, Cheshire. 


WHY DO THE HEATHEN RAGE? 


Sir,—Knowing the keen interest you show in every 
phase of the great movement towards better international 
understanding, I venture to draw your attention to some 
remarks made in London on July 4th by Dr. Rogers, Dean 
of Detroit Cathedral. In an eloquent sermon the preacher 
warned those Christians who speak English that a grave 
menace threatens them. There are 900 million “ heathen ” 
in Asia who have no liking for English-speaking Christians, 
and unless these perverse people are speedily converted 
“we ”’ shall have to fight them. Dr. Rogers denounced the 
“ selfishness ” which is characteristic of “ heathen ” nations, 
and said that “ to-day the East and the West stand facing 
each other. They do not smile, and look at each other with 
hatred. There is only one way by which they can take each 
other’s hands.” 

Now, sir, I know that only way, and I am taking steps 
to get things moving in that direction. I am writing to a 
number of “ heathen” acquaintances in Asia, urging them 





to proceed with all speed to Detroit Cathedral, in the shadow 
of which they will be met by a Doctor of Divinity of my 
acquaintance. This gentleman will then conduct my 
“heathen ” friends to a number of places where they will 
have ample opportunity of seeing and studying the self- 
sacrificing and loving relations between Christian peoples of 
contrasting color. My D.D. friend will take my “ heathen ” 
friends to such places as East St. Louis, Washington, D.C., 
and Tulsa, and explain in great detail how Dr. Rogers's 
fellow-citizens set a shining example to the 900 million 
“heathen ” in Asia in suppressing ignorant race-prejudice. 
My Indian, Chinese, and Japanese friends will be greatly 
interested in observing the cordial and friendly manner in 
which black and white Christians face one another in 
Dr. Rogers’s country. It may be even possible to induce 
Dr. Rogers to join the party and assist in explaining the 
situation, but as my D.D. friend is a negro, I am not quite 
sure whether Dr. Rogers would be able to get permission to 
leave the pulpit in Detroit Cathedral for such a purpose. 

I am the London representative of two newspapers 
published in a “ heathen” country, and read by more than 
a million “ heathen ” daily. As an example of the shameful 
selfishness which Dr. Rogers says is characteristic of the 
“heathen,” I may mention that the proprietor of these 
newspapers recently sent a substantial sum of money to help 
feed the starving children in Central Europe. As an example 
of the menacing prejudice of the “heathen” against 
Christian people speaking English, I may mention that the 
newspapers I represent strongly advocate an international 
agreement for the reduction of armaments, and are in favor 
of extending the scope of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to 
include the United States. I could quote many other 
instances of “ heathen” selfishness and race-prejudice—for 
example, Chicago, 1919 (not so very far from Detroit 
Cathedral, by the way), when 38 people were killed and 
500 wounded. Dr. Rogers does well to call attention to the 
menace of “ heathenism,” and the tone of his discourse in 
London on July 4th may do much to bring about that better 
understanding between men of different races and religions 
which is essential to the establishment of a better world. 
On the other hand, it may not; we must await the report 
of my “heathen” friends after visiting the country from 
which Dr. Rogers comes, and where the elevating influences 
he wishes to extend to Asia have had full play since the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers—Yours, &c., 


Davip J. Evans, 


London Correspondent of the “ Osaka Mainichi ” 
and “ Tokyo Nichi-Nichi.” 
13, Brownlow Street, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Sin,—The recent letter of “Medicus” in your 
columns is so excellent that one is inclined to beg 
for more on the same subject from him. For far 
too long have the propagandists of the ‘Gandhi 
school in this country been allowed to make wild and 
incorrect statements which, because they went uncontra- 
dicted, and often because they were permitted publication 
in solid and reputable journals, have come to be accepted 
more or less as truth. 

An unpoetical savage of an Englishman may easily fail 
to see the beauty, much less the reason, of Tagore’s com- 
plaint that Western education made him “ feel like a tree 
not allowed to live its full life,” but no plain and practical- 
minded Englishman can fail to wonder why, if a famous 
Indian poet feels like this, there are so many Indians 
clamoring to be admitted to English colleges and educational 
establishments, and are indeed complaining bitterly and 
blaming the detestable British Government for doing nothing 
to help them to acquire tha best known brands of the same 
despised Western education. 

The point made by “ Medicus,” that a large number of 
Indians are alive to-day is due to Western education, and in 
spite of Indian education, is well proved by recent instances 
reported in the Press of a hartal or strike being called 
because local authorities in an Indian city decided to 
exterminate as many mosquitoes as they could, to wipe out 
these disease-carriers; and another hartal to demonstrate 
against a similar decision to kill a number of disease-ridden 
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and carrying, ownerless, mongrel dogs. The difficulty here 
was on account of a religious principle against taking any 
form of iife, but in India religion and education cannot well 
be separated. Mr. Lockwood Kipling, in his new book, 
describes how this scruple against taking life prevents an 
injured horse from being killed, but not from being thrown 
in the ditch to die of starvation and worse, and he quotes 
from his own experience a case of a horse with a broken 
leg which he found surrounded by crows that had picked 
out the eyes and were proceeding to devour other parts of 
the living horse. It may be a sad fact that Mr. Tagore’s 
Western education makes him feel like the tree that hasn’t 
lived out its full life. He would have found it a sadder fact 
to have been that horse allowed to “ live its full life” to the 
limit of starvation, thirst, and being devoured alive because 
of principles in which so many of his fellow Indians had 
been, and still are being, educated in the Indian manner. 
—Yours, &c., 
J. H. 


THE HYPER-EDITING OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Srr,—Mr. J. Middleton Murry is always (it seems, it is 
the fashion to say) a charming critic: but why “ Jekyll”? 
It is generally considered that it was ‘‘ Hyde” who was the 
changeling.—Yours, &c., 
Cuartes Scott Moncrt&rr. 
Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


“CHRIST IN THE CARPENTER’S SHOP.” 


Srr,—I have heard that there is a grave danger that 
“ Christ in the Carpenter’s Shop,” by Millais, may leave this 
country for the lack of the few thousand pounds needed 
to acquire it. The picture is the property of my paternal 
aunt, Mrs. Frederick Beer, whose estate has been under the 
administration of the Lunacy Commissioners for the past 
seventeen years. As a comparatively indigent member of the 
tribe of the Sassoons, I deplore the fact that none of my 
family have acquired the picture for the National Art 
Collection. 

In order to remind them of their responsibility in the 
matter, I have to-day placed one goldfish in the fountain in 
the entrance-hall of the Tate Gallery. I hope that the 
presence of this diminutive cyprinoid may induce some 
Sassoon, more affluent than myself, to come forward with 
the money needed to retain a pre-Raphaelite masterpiece in 
one of our National Art galleries ——Yours, &c., 


SIEGFRIED SASsoon. 


54, Tufton Street, S.W.1. June 29th, 1921. 





A CORRECTION. 

Sm Micwaret Sapuer writes that he did not present 
Mr. John’s mural decoration “ Peasant Industry” to the 
Tate Gallery, as was stated in R. H. W.’s “ Exhibitions ” 
last week. 





Poetry. 


ANNE’S BOOK. 

Anp so, Anne Everard, in those leafy Junes 

Long withered ; in those ancient, dark Decembers, 
Deep in the drift of time, haunted by tunes 

Long silent; you, beside the homely embers, 
Or in some garden fragrant and precise, 

Were diligent and attentive all day long! 
Fashioning with bright weol and stitches nice 

Your sampler, did you hear the thrushes’ song 





Wistfully? While in orderly array 

Six rounded trees grew up; the alphabet, 
Stout and uncompromising, done in grey ; 

The Lord’s Prayer and your age, in violet; 
Did you, Anne Everard, dream from hour to hour 

How the young wind was crying on the hill, 
And the young world was breaking into flower? 

With small head meekly bent, all mute and still, 
Earnest to win the promised great reward, . 

Did you not see the birds at shadow time 
Come hopping all across the dewy sward? 

Did you not hear the bells of Faery chime 
Liquidly, where the brittle hyacinths grew? 

Your dream, attention ; diligence your aim. 
And when the last long needleful was through, 

When, labored for so long, the guerdon came— 
Thomson, his seasons, neatly bound in green— 

How brightly would the golden letters shine! 
Ah! many a petalled May the moon has seen 

Since Anne, attentive, diligent, aetat nine, 
Puckering her young brow, read the stately phrases. 

Sampler and book are here without a stain; 
Only Anne Everard lies beneath the daisies, 

Only Anne Everard will not come again. 


Mary WEss. 
aE 


LIGHT-FOOT. 
GREEN TATTERS. 
GREEN tatters flung to every wind, 
Swinging from the crooked arms of walnuts, 
Flying from the storm-tops of maples, 
Every poplar a-flutter 
With green and silver, 
Bending, bending, bending. 


When did it happen? 

When were these green tatters 

Flung out to every wind? 

When did the new grass 

Go blazing over the hills? 

Who can remember 

When the sky was heavy with bare branches? 
Who can remember 

Any day not filled with green and silver 
Bending, bending, bending? 


RUNNERS. 
Moonseed and honeysuckle 
Running along old walls 
Fling out bare arms, bend down a peach tree, 
And so clamber 
Out into the roadside, 
To loaf in the deep grass, 
Curl about blackberry canes 
And shake down storms of white petals. 
Away and away, following 
A lazy mud-road, 
Out between the tumbled fences, 
Out among the pastures. 


Oh runners, 

Let me go with you, 

Let me clamber over an old wall, 

And breaking through blackberry canes, 
Let me follow you 

Barefoot along a thick roadside, 

Away and away. 

Wait for me, I am coming, 

Moonseed and honeysuckle! 


BERNARD RaAYMUND. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
THe choice between a supplementary Budget and a new loan 
has been decided by the Government in favor of the latter, 
and next week will see the issue of a prospectus offering 
54 per cent. Treasury Bonds at 97, redeemable in 1929. The 
loan will not be limited in amount, and the Bonds will be 
‘on tap”’ for an indefinite period. The yield on the new 
Bonds will be just 5d. under 6 per cent. Rights of conver- 
sion into the new Bonds will be offered to holders of National 
War Bonds on terms described below, while subscribers to 
the new Bonds will have the right to convert their holdings 
into the Conversion Loan. Some measure of this kind was 
by no means unexpected. The Budget allowed £100 millions 
for meeting debt maturities—a hopelessly optimistic fore- 
cast even at Budget time, and one which has since been put 
to utter confusion by the industrial upheaval. Moreover, 
maturity obligations are very much in excess even of the 
mythical Budget revenue margin of £100 millions. So—since 
there must be some limit to the extent to which floating 
debt is piled up—the Government must either tax or borrow. 
To impose fresh taxation under the present circumstances 
is almost unthinkable. The terms of the new loan may 
at first sight look extravagant; but to offer nearly 6 per 
cent. for 8 years is in reality better business for the tax- 
payer than to offer £5 14s. per cent. for forty years, as was 
done in the unsuccessful Conversion Loan. The Chancellor 
wants all the money he can get the nation to subscribe ; but 
how much he will get is another question. If he is going 
to get the investing public to subscribe freely, it is an 
indispensable condition that he should first be able to prove 
to the country emphatically that his campaign of public 
retrenchment is really serious, drastic, and effective. The 
absence of such proof cannot but act as a strong deterrent. 
People will not go on lending to the Government if they 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that the more they lend the 
more the Government waste. Experience suggests that the 
public pay more attention to this aspect of the question than 
to the merit of the security. But, as will be seen from data 
given below with regard to current security yields, the terms 


of the new Bonds are not without considerable attraction 
to the investor. 


THe Conversion Ricuts. 

Subscribers to the new Bonds will have the option of 
converting them, as on April 1st, 1922, or October Ist, 1922, 
into 34 per cent. Conversion Loan. For every £100 of the 
new Bonds £146 of the Conversion Loan will be allotted. 
Notice of the wish to convert may be given on or after July 
12th until further notice. On notice given not later than 
July 26th, 1921, holders of the following Exchequer and 
National War Bonds may surrender their holding in whole 
or in part and receive in exchange therefor similar holdings 
of like amounts of Treasury Bonds of the present issue 
together with a cash payment as follows :— 


5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds due October 5th, 1921; 

5 per cent. National War Bonds due October Ist, 

1922—a cash payment of £4 per £100 of Bonds 
surrendered. 

5 per cent. National War Bonds due April Ist, 1923; 

5 per cent. National War Bonds due September Ist, 

1923—a cash payment of £3 10s. per £100 of Bonds 
surrendered, 

All conversions will take place as on July 26th, 1921, to 

which date interest will be paid in respect of Bonds sur- 

rendered and from which date the 54 Treasury Bonds issued 

in exchange will carry interest. The Exchequer Bonds and 

National War Bonds of early maturity are largely held by 

money-market hands, into which they have passed because 


maturity date is approaching. But holders are offered some 
slight inducement to convert. 





Stock AND SHARE Movements. 
The Stock Exchange has suffered considerable dis- 
appointment this week in the amount of business coming 
forward. It was hoped that the return of the miners to the 





pits, the settlement of serious wage disputes in other branches 
of industry, and the reduction in Bank Rate would in com- 
bination produce a stimulating effect upon the general 
investing public. Orders, however, are very slow in 
increasing. Quotations, it is true, are showing a tendency 
to firm up, and among industrial descriptions iron and steel 
and textile shares have noticeably crept upwards ; but public 
interest remains small. It is, however, perhaps worth while 
to show by means of a more or less representative selection 
(such as is given below) how far leading industrial share 
prices, as well as gilt-edged quotations, have improved from 
the worst levels touched this year :— 


Lowest Price Rise Present 
Price July 4, from Yield. 
1921. 1 


921. Lowest. £ s. d. 
Consols 24% . At Govt. option 442 48 3g § 43 
War Loan 0% — 1929-1947 824 883 5g 517 0 
Conversion Loan 34% At Govt. option _ 63 — 511 0 
4%, Funding Loan ... 1960-1990 673 71g 43 5 8 0 
4% Victory Bonds ... 1920-1976 123 TT 53 5 3 38 
Local Loans 3% se — 49% 53 34 513 3 
National War Bonds 5% At102Oct.1,’22 97% 1003 26 610 
National War Bonds 5' At 105 Sept. 1,’28 923 98 5g 517 9 
National War Bonds 59, At105Feb.1,’29 943 98 34 §16 9 
Belgian 5% _... Hee 1940 523 61 83 709 
London County 59% Oct. 1, 1930 954 99 3 6 0 3 
Midland Rly. Def. ... _ 353 42 63 11 6 3 
Gas Light & Coke Ord. 
stk. om sia es -- 51 56 34 § 73 
Armstrong Whitworth 
Ord. £1 oa a” _ 23-32 415-16 316 11 0 9 
Bolekow Vaughan £1 — 3 15-16 1-16 1216 0 
Vickers Ord. £1 - — 9-16 11-16 4 67 3 
Amalgamated Cotton 
£1 ai ae ses -- 8° 23-32 «3-32 =~ 
Associated Cement £1 _- 31-32 «11-32 «21-16 = =69 14 (0 
Bleachers’ Association 
£1 ia mY _ 14 19-16 516 68 0 
Courtaulds £1 me — 13, 12932 21-32 —_ 
Fine Cotton Spinners 
£1 ‘an ve sini — 19-16 113-16 3 §10 3 
Imperial Tobacco £1 — 27-32 27-16 73 #739 


*Lowest for month of June. 
t Without allowing for profit on redemption. 


Investors should not pay too much attention to the yields 
on industrial shares at present prices calculated at current 
dividend rates. For after the severe trials of recent months 
general maintenance of dividend rates is too much to hope 
for. Though brokers are disappointed at the slow develop- 
ment of activity, it is in some ways not a bad thing. A wild 
burst of speculative fever would not be the most helpful 
introduction to a period of recovery, in which the essentials 
are hard, steady effort, low costs of production, and general 
level-headed endeavor. The new Government Loan caused 
some reaction in gilt-edged prices below those listed above. 


Financia Items. 

In the exchange markets this week a feature has been 
the recovery of the Polish mark after the very deep plunge 
it had recently taken. Last week its quotation descended 
to 8,000-8,500 to the £ sterling. In the middle of the present 
week it had recovered to 5,500. Towards the end of last 
week the Treasury withdrew twelve months’ Treasury Bills 
and substituted the six months’ varieties, which led to a 
Money Market scramble to buy December 31st maturities. 

Important rubber plantation companies have announced 
drastic steps for further curtailment of production. At the 
same time, the Rubber Growers’ Association is actively 
explaining the possibilities of establishing control over selling 
prices. These developments should be watched carefully by 
the rubber shareholder. 

That the public appetite for sound investment securities 
has lost it edge—by the way, a not very happy augury for 
the new Government Loan—is fully shown by the fate of 
the New Zealand Government 6 per cent. Loan of £5,000,000 
at 96. Over one-half was left on the hands of the 
underwriters. 

The Distillers’ Company shows profits for the year 
ending May 15th at £415,393, against £501,512 a year ago. 
The ordinary shares receive 10 per cent. as before. The 
directors of Hovis Ltd. are unable at present to present 
accounts owing to matters connected with the cessation of 
control ; but their report announces an 8 per cent. dividend, 


and foreshadows a capitalization of reserves and a share- 
bonus distribution. 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


THERE was a recent letter in one of the weeklies by 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie defending Coleridge’s lines 
about the single star in the moon’s crescent on the score 
of its accuracy. There were no green sunsets before 
Coleridge; he discovered them just as the Vikings dis- 
covered America. All the arts, of course, depend largely 
upon illusion ; the artist does not draw a horse, but his 
idea of a horse, as the Aurignacians found out to their 
cost when they attempted to put a horse on the cave-wall 
without perspective and foreshortening. For the idea 
of the horse is truer to the horse than the horse itself, 
and though illusion is one of the tools of art, it is used 
to get more irtimately at the facts. In his Preface to 
the Poems published in 1815, Wordsworth says :— 
‘‘The powers requisite for the production of poetry 
are, first, those of Observation and Description—i.e., the 
ability to observe with accuracy things as they are in 
themselves, and with fidelity to describe them, un- 


modified by any passion or feeling existing in the mind 
of the describer.”’ 


Sensibility, by which he means a more vivid apprehen- 
sion of the objects than is possible by simply looking at 
them and transcribing them, comes second; Reflection 
(rating them at their poetic value) comes third ; Imagina- 
tion and Fancy fourth, Invention fifth, and Judgment 
sixth, and these are the various states of mind through 
which the object travels on its way from fact to poetry. 
* * * 

However clumsily and pedagogically expressed, this 
is a very sound piece of poetic criticism. But it is 
anticipatory criticism; Wordsworth’s view has been 
embodied in poetic creation since his day, but hardly 
recognized in poetic analysis. It is interesting, for 
example, to take a simple illustration, say, the early 
morning mist upon a hillside. The mist has a compli- 
cated biography. Some of it, like the figures in an old 
book of emblems, makes for the heavens, some for the 
earth and below the earth, down to the roots of the 
plants as raw material for the starch, sugar, and other 
compounds which the plant manufactures. Bird, beast, 
plant, and mineral all make use of the mist in various 
ways and are agents of its endless metamorphoses, until it 
completes the full cycle and, raised from the sea, whither 
subterranean runlets, brooks, and rivers have carried it, 
by the sun, hangs once more as mist over the hills or 
breaks in rain. Now, if we were to ask how the poet 
should see and describe the mist, hardly one person in 
ten thousand would agree that what happened to it was 








vision, and by the fusing of those qualities and attributes 
which Wordsworth laboriously set down one by one. 
The poet subscribes to the theory of relativity in the 
first place because that is what the poetic mind means, 
and in the second because that is how things are. The 
poet alone is true to the fact (whether in personality or 
what he writes in prose or rhyme) because he alone sees 
it in relation to other facts and in the eternal light of 
the quintessence of all those facts. And this, I take it, 
is what Arnold means when he writes :-— 


‘“ Without poetry, our science will appear incom- 
plete, and most of what now passes with us for religion 
and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, 
I say, will appear incomplete without it. For finely and 
truly does Wordsworth call poetry ‘the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all science’ ; 
and what is a countenance without its expression? ”’ 

Or, as Schiller put it :— 

** He (the man of true knowledge) has early come to 
the conviction that in the territory of intellect, as in the 
world of matter, everything is enlinked and commingled, 
and his eager longing for universal harmony and agree- 
ment cannot be satisfied by fragments. All his efforts 
are directed to the perfecting of his knowledge ; his noble 
impatience cannot be tranquillized till all his con- 
ceptions have arranged themselves into one harmonious 
whole ; till he stands at the central point of arts and 
sciences, and thence overlooks the whole extent of their 
dominion with satisfied glance.”’ 


It is really a modern definition of the poet, and all other 
knowledge except that of the poet, who gets to know 
things without learning them, is false, because it is 
fragmentary. 

* * * 

In a way all the talk about relativity implies the 
greatest tribute which has ever been paid to the poet. 
The history of modern thought is nothing but a closer 
and clearer recognition of how relative everything is to 
something else, one idea to another, one nation to 
another, the ameba to the philosopher. A nation, 
indeed, can no longer live (as it could in the past) without 
acknowledging the relations of things, and the mist can 
no longer obscure our vision, because we know that it is 
a great many other things beside mist—one of the axles 
of the indivisible world. The poet is better at politics 
than the politician, because he sees that politics are part 
of human life and human life of the immortal spirit 
which flowers in so many different forms; better at. 
science than the man of science, because he sees animals 
and plants not as units with structural differentiations, 
but as according notes in a tune heard at the dark roots 
of the earth no less than among the stars. His is “ the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,’’ and from 
the specialist, the curse of the age, who cultivates his 
own plot at the expense of and without relation to the 
landscape, he is our true deliverer. H. J. M. 
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Short Studies, 


PO-MIT PURIFIES HIS GRANDCHILDREN, 


THERE comes a time in the life of all children when they 
are purified of the sins which they probably haven’t com- 
mitted and fortified against the sins they almost certainly 
will commit. It is a day of white frocks, and Eton 
jackets, and much unction, and bishops. Only the 
unregenerate sceptics of modern times, with a view to 
the complete moral failure of their well-blessed fore- 
fathers, abstain, and leave their offspring to contend with 
the devil without episcopal aid. Maung Po-Mit was no 
agnostic. He believed, as the righteous should do, in 
gods and devils and spirits, in the great golden Buddha 
of the Arracan, and the little ivory Buddha of his own- 
endowed pagoda at Shwebo. He believed in burning 
candles, and sonorous bells, and the ministrations of 
‘‘hpoongy:s ’’ in their saffron robes, and the night-long 
** pwes.’? And so his mind was untroubled by doubt 
when he decided that the time had come for his grand- 
daughter’s ears to be pierced, and for his grandson to 
renounce the vanities of the world and to retire to the 
holy life of a monastery—the duration of which con- 
secration should be one whole day. 

Being Maung Po-Mit, an important personage, the 
owner of many paddy fields, and the builder of his own 
golden-spired pagoda, it was essential that the occasion 
should be celebrated on the most lavish and generous 
scale. And being a Burmese gentleman of a naturally 
courteous and hospitable disposition, he was constrained 
to invite the white population of Shwebo to partake in 
his festivities. We of the garrison, some ten officers in 
all, the District Commissioner, two men of the public 
works, one of the Forest service, two policemen, and 
a representative of the Bombay Burma formed a quorum. 
The rest were out in the district on public service, or 
away in the jungle supervising the collecting of teak 
and hoping to dodge malaria. 

We assembled on the appointed evening at the club. 
It was a wooden, rather dilapidated building, but com- 
fortable, nevertheless, and shaded by blessed trees. It 
sported two hard tennis courts and a billiard table, 
which yearly fought an uneven battle with the rains. 
The lounge was pleasant, and contained many long 
wickered chairs, such as you could really extend yourself 
in over the ]»' «st periodicals, some six weeks old. The 
bar had seen service. It was a cheerful little place, and 
very pleasant to drive down to from the barren canton- 
ments when the sun was getting low. The trees cast 
a shadow over the tennis courts. You no longer hated 
the sun. You enjoyed your tennis and your bridge after- 
wards, and as you drove back to dinner through the 
bazaar, disturbing the pariah dogs en route, you felt 
cheered up by the good-fellowship which reigned. The 
gathering was, as usual, well in the mood to do justice 
to hospitality when Po-Mit’s summons came. We accord- 
ingly paraded outside the club, and our appearance was 
the signal for an outburst of remarkable music. A dozen 
gentlemen, dressed in the most picturesque costumes, 
formed the band. The dresses, I was informed, were 
those of old King Thebaw’s bodyguard. Rich-colored 
garments they wore and shining breastplates, and on 
their heads were glittering helmets, invariably of a size 
and a-half too small, surmounted with two-foot spikes 
built up like veritable young pagodas. The instruments 
were hard to identify. But they certainly comprised 
a large drum, an insistent and plaintive cousin to the 
bagpipes, and variously toned bells; while one musician 
who beat two pieces of bamboo together with much 
persistence was a dominant feature. The resultant music 
was, to the stranger, eerie. It suggested a competition 
between Teutons and Highlanders, each party fortified 
with their national drink and calling on the warriors to 
do battle. However, for all our insular criticism, we 
could not deny that the overture announcing the entrance 





of the Commissioner and attendant chorus was most 
vigorous. Drums, bamboos, bells, and bagpipes created 
an energetic medley, from which one could plainly dis- 
tinguish the opening bars of the ‘‘ British Grenadiers.”’ 
These were repeated a great many times, hut, unfor- 
tunately, the latter half of the refrain had suffered from 
its transcription into Burmese, and was anything but 
what the composer originally intended. 

The overture concluded, the procession formed up. 
The band led the District Commissioner and 0O.C. 
Troops followed, the remainder marched behind in 
crocodile. The population, highly delighted, turned 
out in gala array. Men and women alike wore skirts of 
stiff Mandalay silk of rich hues, and little white coats, 
The women had gay flowers in their hair, the children 
garlands, and their faces were lathered almost white 
with a thick coating of powder. The important gertle- 
men had their hair in topknots, adorned with butterfly 
wings of white paper. Their skirts were arranged to 
present an enormous bulge in front, suggestive of many 
years of good living. As they walked one caught a 
glimpse of bright brown boots, dazzling socks, and 
magenta Boston garters. 

We arrived at the Dak bungalow, and went upstairs 
to the room where the banquet was spread. The Lest 
had been procured from Rangoon, including Pommery 
’06, and the eight courses were excellent. Then came the 
port and dessert, and with them our host! 

Maung Po-Mit was a very tiny, wizened man, bent 
and lined with age. He stood by the door and surveyed 
his festive guests with manifest nervousness. As the 
Commissioner went forward to meet him he clasped his 
right hand with his left, and, bowing profoundly, shook 
them heartily. He then shook hands with the Commis- 
sioner and was led to a seat of honor at his side. 

Speeches followed. Maung Po-Mit made us a wel- 
coming address, which the Commissioner t-anslated: and 
the Commissioner returned thanks and invoked plos- 
perity on Po-Mit and his family, and especially the two 
grandchildren. The rest of us, unable to speak our 
appreciation, sang a loud and prolonged “‘ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,’’ which may have edified cur host tut 
appeared to render him more bewildered than ever. 
This closed proceedings, and we were now suinmoned to 
the pwe. 

The pwé is an esoteric performance. A stranger firds 
it hard to assimilate its art or its meaning. You leave 
(especially if you have dined with Po-Mit) with jumbled 
impressions. There is the band with its quaint category 
of instruments, with its clanging bells and the follow 
thump of the tom-tom, the airs set to a harmony which 
you do not know and cannot disintegrate from the ge1eral 
chaos of sound. There is the dancing of its angular 
though rhythmic character: a succession of poses, aimrost 
devoid of motion, recalling Hellenic vase paintings. The 
songs, chanted the while, you are told are love ditties: 
but their wailing cadences leave you with the idea that 
the Burmese are not happy in their loves. Then there is 
the audience, who squat in groups about the floor, 
bright-colored patches like a kaleidoscope. There they sit 
hour after hour, smoking continuously enormous white 
rice-paper cheroots, apparently unappreciative, never 
applauding. You may think that they do not enjoy the 
entertainment; but go back at dawn, and you will find 
them still there, the same groups, still s:moking, still 
undemonstrative. 

Po-Mit had had a special booth erected for his pwe. 
You entered through a pagoda of the Chinese type, of 
red and yellow paper, built up on a frame. Inside it was 
gay with lights and the colors of the squatting audience. 
The band, our friends of the helmets, were there in force, 
and four girls were chanting and posing on the stage. 
At one side was a raised dais with carpets and European 
chairs, our seats. The episode on the stage came to an 
end soon after our arrival. There was a short pause, 
and a lady came on, smiled towards us, and the next 
episode started. The hand struck un in force, and the 


lady on the stage wailed and nostured. There was some- 
thing faintly reminiscent of home. something elusive in 
Here and there 


the tune, as if one had heard it before, 
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a familiar note or bar struck you. Then all of a sudden 
you caught it—Ta-ra-ra-boom-di-ay, ta-ra-ra-boom-di-ay ! 

I took stock of the audience. Po-Mit had left us, 
and was squatting among his next-of-kin, his little figure 
almost lost among his large relations with their bulging 
silks. There were more women than men, and all were 
smoking; some had brought their small children, and 
I saw one young hope with a chercot nearly half his own 
size in his mouth. The many yellow faces looked placid 
and contented, and the wrinkles you detected were of age 
rather than care. It was indeed a gathering of a clan, 
and of the generations, such as only village life could 
show. On the outskirts were the poor relations, in the 
front the nearest-of-kin, and in the centre was Po-Mit. 
But not quite the centre of importance. The place of 
honor was occupied by two purple cushions, and on the 
cushions were two little figures. There they were, the 
little raisons d’étre of it all, dressed in shining silks, 
much powdered, and decked with flowers. The drum 
thumped, the bamboos clashed, the bagpipes complained, 
and the pwé girls wailed, all in their honor. They lay 
unmoved! Unassailed by moral doubts, heedless of the 
future onslaughts of Sin, impervious to the tom-tom, the 
glaring lights, and the smoke; deaf even to ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-di-ay,’’ curled up on the purple cushions, they slept. 


R. O. Hosuovse. 








Hevirewws. 


A BOOK OF WISDOM. 


Impressions and Comments. Second Series. By HAVELOCK 
Euuis. (Constable. 12s.) 


Most healthy-minded people prefer to take their philosophy 
in diary or other fragmentary form rather than in systematic 
treatises. For in this way they can get the wisdom of the 
wise not in desiccated courses of ordered, objective truths, 
but as the live and palpitating stuff of human experience 
dyed in the rich colors of personality. The prejudices some- 
times entertained against these personal confessions, on the 
ground either of naive egotism or of conscious artifice, may, 
we think, be easily disposed of by admitting that the former 
quality is a virtue in this sort of literature, only offensive 
when the ego is mean or slight, while conscious artifice can 
hardly ever be conducted with such skill as to escape detec- 
tion and punishment. Some sort of conscious selection and 
of literary decoration may, indeed, be legitimate, as we find 
it in a Thoreau or an Amiel. But it must serve to reveal 
and not to hide the personality whose commerce with life 
is the object of our quest. It comes to this, that long 
experience of books and writers breeds a deep and growing 
scepticism of those qualities of order, completeness, and hard 
objectivity, which scierice seeks to bring into “ the criticism 
of life.” Philosophy, psychology, sociology, «esthetics all 
suffer alike from attempts to cut themselves free from the 
suckers of ordinary individual thought, feeling, and action, 
and to foist themselves into seats of objective authority. It 
is a half-instinctive rejection of the futility and pedantry 
of this attitude that inclines us to favor the humbler, more 
fragmentary revelations which do not seek to hide the casual 
and passionate origins of most human values, however 
rationally objective they may claim to be. 

Many would say that what they sought alone in a diary 
was the personality of the writer. But it would be as true 
to say that they sought the world as mirrored in his person- 


“ality. We need not, however, press the metaphysics of this 


opposition, for all will agree that the virtue of such a book 
goes out from the personality of the author. That is why 
it is so untrue to say that everybody is capable of at least 
one good and useful book, the plain record of his attitude 
towards the common world in which we live The vast 
majority of persons, though perhaps all born with some 
quality of uniqueness which ought to make for them a 
different world from that of anyone else, allow this effective 
personality to be drilled out of them until they became little 
more than a set of standardized reactions to life, not only 
acting, but thinking and feeling on lines prescribed by law, 
convention, and public opinion. Such subconscious kick as 





their imprisoned personality may retain is too obscure and 
uncertain to count. 

The great diarist must be an independent and a rich 
personality, throwing himself courageously on life to see 
and show what he can make out of it. In recent years we 
have seen several honest and successful attempts to do this 
thing by Englishmen—a people less accustomed to confession 
than any other. In the “ Notebooks of Samuel Butler” we 
have a fine use of the literary freedom of this method of 
“philosophy,” and the youthful diaries of the shortlived 
“ Barbellion” carry a penetrative appeal which is not 
seriously impaired by some critic’s discovery of slight 
doctoring of the text. A few years ago Mr. Havelock 
Ellis added himself to this little band by a volume of 
“ Impressions and Comments,’’ which is followed now by a 
second series covering the years 1914-1920. He has 
a nature and equipment peculiarly well adapted to 
the diary, a roving, fertile, and reflective mind, filled 
with the most varied store of knowledge. He has 
travelled long and assiduously in many rich but less-known 
by-paths of science, art, literature, has visited many foreign 
lands and peoples, gathering impressions that are rarer and 
deeper than lie open to the common student or traveller. 
If occasionally his shunning of beaten tracks strikes the 
reader as perverse, that feeling is generally corrected by 
glimpses of a certain shyness of spirit which has a piquancy 
of its own, and contributes to the note of distinction which 
marks almost all his writings. There is a passage early in 
the book where he divides people into two classes, “ the 
people who like to drink the dregs of their cup, and the 
people whose instinctive preference is to leave the dregs.” 
Ranking himself among the latter, he adds :— 

“ T have no wish to be in at the death of anything. I 
would usually prefer to leave a pdeautiful book unfinished. 
Even when the restaurant band was playing just now a piece 
I like, I came out, by choice, before the end, even near the 
beginning, and find my pleasure thereby heightened.”’ 

This temper is well expressed in the swift glimpses he gives 
us into many scenes. Where others would linger and com- 
plete, he passes, not breaking away from the object of interest 
he has held before us, but placidly moving on as if no 
matter were fit to stand long scrutiny. This elusiveness is 
felt to belong to a sense of dream-reality, of which, indeed, 
the writer appears himself to be conscious. Perhaps we may 
say that scientist and artist merge in the seer. For the value 
of life, as Mr. Ellis presents it, lies in the power of seeing 
beauty—not in truth or in any order of achievement :— 

‘** Beauty is the end of living, not Truth. When I was 
a youth, by painful struggle, by deliberate courage, by 
intellectual effort, I won my way to what seemed to be 
Truth. It was not the.end of living. It brought me no 
joy. Rather it brought despair; the Universe seemed empty 
and ugly. Yet in seeking the Asses of Truth I had been 
following the right road. One day, by no conscious effort 
of my own, by some inspiration from without, by some 
expiration from within, I saw that empty and ugly Universe 
as Beauty, and was joined to it in an embrace of the spirit. 
All my life has been the successive quiet realizations in the 
small things of the world of that primary realization in the 
greatest thing of the world.” 

Here is the keynote. Mr. Ellis finds five peoples 
pre-eminent in higher culture of the artistic order, “ the 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Mediterranean 
peoples of Islam at a certain moment of their development, 
and the French.” But though passionately interested in 
certain of the fine arts, particularly in music and architec- 
ture (to which many of the most fascinating of these diary- 
notes are given), it is to the broad art of living itself he looks 
for true human comfort and joy, embracing in this morals, 
politics, and every shape of human co-operation. Humanist 
in the fullest and freest term, his survival of faith under 
the shock of these later years is a supreme test of his 
philosophy. For he sees everything that is ugly and evil in 
the ascendant—the havoc of war hardening and poisoning 
all human relationships, and making government, which 
is for him the ever-present peril to humanity, more potent 
for destruction than ever before. Continually he brings 
us up to the contrast between the superb fitness of Nature 
and the perverse ugliness of human conduct. There is his 
little discourse on the mosquito, ending in these words: 
“So that if you would see all of Nature gathered up at one 
point, in her loveliness and her skill, and her deadliness 
and her sex, where would you find a more exquisite symbol 
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than the mosquito?” Nor is he less revealing in the 
wandering looks he takes at Spanish churches or English 
wayside inns, or the cemetery on the Pirzeus road, every- 
where historic memories awakening the passion of humanity. 
The language sometimes attains the note of supreme distinc- 
tion where the spirit delves deepest into the well of feeling. 
We cannot forbear to quote the passage in which one who, 
in the literal sense, is an unbeliever in dogmatic Christianity 
gives meaning to the Funeral Service of the Church :— 


‘* As an affirmation of the Loundless Pride and Humility 
of man it remains svperb. When the priest walks before 
the coffin as it is borne towards the choir, and scatters at 
intervals those brave and extravagant sentences, we are at 
once brought face to face with the bared and naked forms 
of Life and Death. For the rhythmic recurrence of that 
Bravery and Extravagance only heightens the pungency of 
interspersed elemental utterances in the rite, those pathetic- 
ally simple gestures winch impart to it Beauty and 
Significance. ‘We brought nothing into the world, and it 
is certain that we can take nothing cut. . . . Eartn to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ After all, it is hard to see 
how the solemnity of this final moment when Life touches 
Death, and a man at last vanishes from the earth’s surface, 
could better be brought home in its central essence than by 
the splendid audacity of a rite which calls down the 
supreme human fictions to bear their testimony at the 
graveside to all their Creator’s Humility and all His Pride. 

‘'wo pathetic notes recurring throughout these reflections 
give an austere beauty of feeling which is the character 
and unity of the book. One is the familiar pathos of the past, 
the gleaning of memories of persons, scenes, and events 
which have gone. The other is that sense of the littleness 
of the formal place of Man in Nature which can only be 
evoked to the full by the philosopher who is also an adept 
in the physical sciences so as to give closer meaning to what 
in others remains a vague, cosmic emotion. One of the 
fruits of this emotion and reflection in Mr. Ellis is to bring 
out into clear consciousness a puzzling contradiction in the 
problem of human progress. “As things now are, we are 
compelled to believe that the earth is slowly decaying towards 
a final catastrophe, while Man, its most conspicuous 
inhabitant, is slowly marching towards the height of ideal 
Perfection.” Does our sense of harmony or consistency 
require us to dismiss the illusion of a general progress and 
to recognize that Man and his Earth “ are at length declining 
towards their sorely needed and infinite rest”? Nay, might 
not this faith, by getting rid of the intoxicating dream of 
progress, set us on a steadier basis of morality, with the 
growth of a new toleration and comradeship “ in the great 
Pacification of the tender bonds of a common Fate”? To 
such deep questionings we are led by the natural art of this 
gentle writer—and left. 


J. A. H. 





AN ILLUMINATA. 


World Revolution: The Plot Against Civilization. By 
NesTA H. WEBSTER. (Constable. 18s.) 


THERE was once a man called Adam Weishaupt, born in 


1748. He ought to have been a Jew, but was only an 
ex-Jesuit. He founded a society (German, we regret to say) 
called the Illuminati, which had about two thousand 


members, and pursued a darksome career for about ten years, 
when it was suppressed (1776 to 1786). Latterly however, 
Mrs. Webster’s eye fell on it, and now it stands revealed. 
To begin with, it made the French Revolution. At first 
Mrs. Webster thought the Orleanists were mainly responsible 
for that important event. That was a mistake, due to the fact 
that the Illuminists possessed some remarkable and, indeed, 
unusual powers of deceptive penetration. One was the gift of 
* illuminizing ” without the victims being aware of it. This 
happened to ‘266 lodges of the (French) Grand Orient.” 
Another was the fact that an illumined person might yield 
the most opposite fruits of the spirit of illumination. Thus 
he might be a Christian or an anti-Christian ; a Communist 
or an Anarchist ; a Quaker or a Terrorist. It may be asked— 
How then discover him? Hardly by profession, for the 
Illuminants were a secret society, and were even bidden to 





assume the most plausible disguises of their disruptive creed. 
And not, as we have said, by opinion. But if a man were 
a Jew and a Socialist (Utopian or Marxian, revolutionary or 
opportunist) we rather gather that he might be smelt 
out for an Illuminatus, leaving judicial proof of his 
iniquity to the “Morning Post.’’ The law of probability 
would be rather a help. Thus it might assist you 
to discover that the Jacobin Clubs sprang from 
the Masonic lodges (i.e., from the Illuminati) when 
you learned that the latter were suppressed by the former, 
that Anarcharsis Clootz was an Illuminant, though or 
because (in accordance with the rule of the Order) he never 
said so, and Cagliostro a Jew (as well as an Iluminatus), 
though or because, while brought up as a Christian, and 
himself denying that he was a Jew, “ no definite proof to the 
contrary has been produced.’’* It is right to add that 
uncovering an immense variety of mental retreats as she flies 
along, Mrs. Webster unearths the Illuminant pit from which 
the Enemy of Souls successively dug out Danton, Robe- 
spierre, Babeuf, Tom Paine, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Marx, 
Bakunin, Prince Kropotkin, Trotsky, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and a large number of Jewish readers of the “ Daily 
Herald.” 

Mrs. Webster quotes good authorities, middling 
authorities, and no authorities at all (including Hepworth 
Dixon and Mermeix), and forces them to join her 
in her prand paper-chase after the illusive Illuminati. 
She does not even disdain the ‘“ Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion.’? She seems to have an unnecessarily cloudy 
notion of the kind of man Prince Kropotkin was, 
and to associate him with an attempt on the life of King 
Humbert. She calls Brousse an Anarchist on one page, 
and later and rather more correctly describes him as an 
Opportunist Socialist. She misspells some names of men 
and titles of books. She has not the faintest notion of 
how to establish a theory so inherently absurd as the 
derivation of modern revolutionary thought from the brief 
and little marked career of the Illuminati; the working of 
the critical and the discriminative mind is as foreign to 
her as the motion of the spheres. We note her as particu- 
larly funny abouf Tom Paine. That eminent Quaker and 
Exciseman, we are told, “ betrays his connection with the 
Illuminati by his work ‘The Age of Reason,’’”’ and by 
his “ instrumentality’? in starting “several illuminized 
lodges in England.’”?’ Mr. Moncure Conwayt is silent on 
this remarkable episode, miraculously accomplished, it 
would seem, during Paine’s absence from England from 
1774 to 1787 (i.e., during the entire period of the life of 
the Illuminati), and his rather busy engagement for 
that period with George Washington. And we are disposed 
to condole with her handsomely on one disappointment. 
Illuminism appears to have attained its forty-candle power 
or thereabouts at the Congress of Wilhelmsbad (1782), when 
its alliance with Freemasonry was “finally sealed.’’ This 
event, says Mrs. Webster, “has never been appreciated by 
historians,’’ for whom, indeed, there would seem to be no 
excuse, unless Mrs. Webster may be held to have conveyed 
it in the following statement that “ what passed at this 
terrible Congress will never be known to the outside world.” 





THE NEW SOCIETY. 
The New Society. By WALTER RATHENAU. (Williams & 
Norgate. 6s. net ) 


In Days to Come. 


By WALTER RATHENAU. (Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


In reading books there are three grades or pressures of 
attention possible. In the first case you attend with the 
eye ; the words and sentences pass into the brain, upon which 
there remains for a few minutes a thin, misty deposit of 





*Mrs. Webster first describes Cagliostro as “ generally reputed 


to be a Jew,” and then, tovt court, as “the Jewish Tluminatus 
Cagliostro.” 


+ Paine wrote a tract on Freemasonry, and is said to have been 
himself a Freemason. 
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meaning, which may or may not answer to the meaning of 
the writer. This is the normal way in which we read 
Shakespeare, Rousseau, Bergson, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and 
other “serious” writers. The second grade of attention 
comes from a more continuous and conscious use of the 
brain: we follow the meaning of the words and sentences 
with some continuity, and at the end of the book the mind 
retains a fairly distinct idea of an argument, a thesis, or a 
point of view. This second grade differs from the third only 
in degree: in the second we attend to the main stream of 
the author’s thought, slipping along pleasantly from para- 
graph to paragraph, content to’ accept the general direction 
of the writer’s argument; but in the third grade of atten- 
tion we follow every twist and turn of the author’s thought ; 
we turn kack on page 100 to see what he said on page 50, 
we seize hold of the writer by the teeth, and are prepared 
to tear his exact meaning and argument out of his words 
and sentences. 

This analysis is not irrelevant to Herr Rathenau. There 
are some writers whom it is easier to read with the second 
grade of attention, and others whom it is really easier to 
read with the third. We have discovered that it is extremely 
easy and pleasant to apply the second pressure to Herr 
Rathenau, but very difficult and even painful to apply the 
third. This refers particularly to his book “ The New 
Society,” but it is also true of “In Days to Come.” 
If you resign yourself with some passivity into his 
hands, all appears to be well ; here is a vigorous and original 
thinker telling his fellow-Germans the kind of new society 
which they must build upon the ruins of capitalistic 
Kaiserism. The outline of this new society and of his 
argument begins to emerge, and probably, if you are content 
to read straight on and not to turn back from page 113 to 
page 47, you would close the book with the pleasant con- 
viction that you understood Herr Rathenau. Our experi- 
ence is, however, that if you once pause to think in this 
book, to subject Herr Rathenau’s thought to the highest 
possible pressure of attention, you are lost. What looked 
like a clear outline dissolves into a mist, and what you 
thought was a straightforward, solid argument eludes your 
grasp. We do not mean that the book is not valuable, or 
that it does not contain much original and vital thought. 
It is, in fact, full of “good things,” particularly his 
analysis of the German character, his criticism of Socialism, 
and his grasp of the relation between industrial production 
and civilization. But a plum pudding -is not a good plum 
pudding because it contains plums, it must at least hold 
together in the form and with the substance of a pudding 
containing plums. 

What we are doubtful about is whether, if you 
put a knife into Herr Rathenau’s book and _ thesis, 
they hold together at all. How, for instance, does the second 
part hang on to the first? He begins with an argument 
which he is fond of, and which at the moment he is again 
dealing with in a series of articles in the “ Neue Freie 
Presse,” the inevitable poverty which must accompany an 
equal distribution of wealth. Upon this he superimposes an 
argument that the Germany of the new society must be 
poorer than even the rest of the world. All this may be 
true, but it rests upon assumptions which Herr Rathenau 
does not pause to prove. The fact that the total income of 
a society organized capitalistically in the year 1913, if 
divided equally per capita of the population, would give a 
low standard of material life, obviously does not prove that 
the same will apply to a society organized on a different 
economic system. And why should Herr Rathenau assume 
that Germany’s technical and industrial skill has 
inevitably vanished for good and all with the Kaiser and 
Prussian Capitalism and Militarism? These assumptions 
are fundamental to the argument in the first part of the 
book, and they remain assumptions. But still more dis- 
concerting is the disjunction between them and what follows. 
The earlier argument seemed to be leading to a conclusion 
that what the new Germany would have to concentrate upon 
Was intensive production. But quite suddenly we are 
switched off into a most interesting discussion upon culture 
and the spiritual life of a nation. The new society is to be 
spiritual. We agree; the world can only be saved by a 


cultural and spiritual revolution ; you will not build a new 





society by socializing industry or nationalizing the mines or 
substituting Soviets for Parliaments. We would even agree 
that this cultural revolution would probably have to follow 
the lines sketched by Herr Rathenau. But somehow or 
other the roots of the new society must grow from those 
economic and material facts which he undertock to show 
us in his earlier pages. How they will grow is never made 
clear in this book ; and the economic poverty, which in the 
first part seemed to be so important, in the last part and in 
the new society, for no obvious reason, is dismissed in a 
paragraph. The consequence is that Herr Rathenau’s new 
society appears, perhaps wrongly, to be airier than even the 
majority of Utopias. 

The same merits and the same defects are to be found 
in “In Days to Come.” Herr Rathenau has here attempted 
partly to forestall our criticism by arguing that he is dealing 
with spiritual and not material things. He seems to argue 
that, because the spiritual is more important than the 
material, the social philosopher can safely trust to instinct 
and intuition, and that precision and scientific analysis can- 
not fairly be demanded of him. The answer to this claim 
is to be found in the effect which the book has upon the 
reader. One feels as if one was on a mountain in a very thin 
mist: if only the sun would break through, as it appears to 
be going to do at any minute, the dim shapes would turn 
into clearly outlined peaks—but the sun never does break 
through, and the last page still leaves one only with the 
impression of dim shapes and a thin mist. 





THE EARLY FAMILY. 
Primitive Society. By E.S. HARTLAND. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


Ir has been an accepted commonplace, from the time of 
Aristotle onwards, that human society developed out of the 
family. But out of what sort of family? One is apt to 
assume as an a priori certainty that any sort of family 
involves a union of three elements—Papa, Mamma, and 
Baby. But this trinitarian doctrine of the primitive family 
turns out to be a little hard to sustain in the light of the 
facts. The difficulty relates to Papa. He is, so to speak, the 
supernumerary member of the triad. No doubt the male has 
a necessary reproductive function to fulfil. But need he there- 
fore go on to saddle himself with parental responsibilities in 
regard to his offspring? The evidence seems to show that 
he need not. Whereas motherhood invariably carries with it 
the duty of nurturing the child, fatherhood, in the physio- 
logical sense, may be independent of any moral obligation. 
Meanwhile, the lady is normally no Amazon, capable of 
looking after herself and her progeny without masculine 
pratection. On the contrary, she and they tend to constitute 
the earliest form of property. Primitive fatherhood, in the 
moral sense, is equivalent to ownership; and primitive 
ownership tends to be communal. Such moral fathering as 
may be required is done by the adult males of the group 
in which the mother happens to reside. Under the system 
known as matrilocal marriage these are the mother’s tribal 
brothers ; while the physiological father must, according to 
the law of exogamy, belong to some other group. 

Now this seems to us a very odd arrangement; and we 
may therefore require much persuasion before we are brought 
to admit that it was typical of a stage of development 
through which the whole of humanity has passed. Sir Henry 
Maine seemed to have British common-sense behind him 
when he declared that, whatever may have been done by 
inferior and aberrant races of mankind, our own ancestors 
must all along have insisted on lording it over their wives 
and children within their own fire-circle, instead of merely 
playing guardian to their sisters’ brats at home when not 
occupied in casual amours abroad. McLennan and Morgan, 
however, by means of diverse yet, on the whole, convergent 
arguments, have between them succeeded in driving Maine’s 
patriarchal theory well-nigh out of the field. At most, 
moderate opinion at the present time is disposed to allow 
that evolution is a tree of many branches, and hence that 
father-right and mother-right may have co-existed as alter- 
native experiments in social organization. Dr. Hartland, 
however, is not in favor of this compromise, but holds out 
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for the universal priority of kinship through the mother. 
He is one of the greatest living authorities on the subject, 
and his opinion is entitled to the very greatest respect. But, 
as will be gathered from his admirable survey of the leading 
facts, the most authoritative opinion in regard to a matter 
so crepuscular has by no means the validity of a demon- 
stration. We can at best but guess more or less plausibly, 
dealing, as we must do, with remote sociological and psycho- 
logical conditions that determined man’s first emergence out 
of sheer animalism. 

A great deal has been made of the alleged ignorance of 
the procreative function of the male on the part of the more 
backward type of savage. Dr. Hartland has himself written 
a book on this theme which deservedly has the status of an 
anthropological classic. There is good evidence that physio- 
logical paternity is often ignored, at any rate in regard to 
human beings. Yet, since the primitive mind tends to think 
in logic-tight compartments, it does not follow that, as a 
breeder of animals, say, of dingo dogs, the savage would 
proceed on a theory of parthenogenesis ; and, indeed, away 
back in the Pleistocene Period, to judge from the conjoined 
male and female bisons of the cave of Tuc d’Audoubert, 
the union of the sexes provided the motif of a fertility-rite. 
But, granted that the need of procreation might be ignored 
as regards human beings, what is the implication? Surely 
this, that practically it did not matter what man helped the 
woman to have the baby. What counted, for the baby in 
question, was not its origin, whether from father or from 
mother, but its status as a member of a particular social unit. 
Mother-right, on this view, would mean primarily and 
chiefly that the name, constituting the social identity of the 
child, is that of the mother’s group. So long as she remains 
within the group into which she was born, it naturally owns 
her children no less than herself. 

Can we not, however, imagine conditions in which the 
woman would from the first be reft from her namesake 
group and transferred to another, which would thereupon 
own and label her children? To begin with, an exogamic 
tendency must be presumed such as will convert marriage 
into an inter-group affair. Each set of males must somehow 
prefer the looks of the foreign damsels, with the result that 
mutual raiding or trading ensues. But why should the 
original custom invariably be that the woman stays at home? 
Looking at the matter speculatively, as one needs must do 
in default of direct evidence, one might suppose that 
matrilocal marriage was originally a weak man’s marriage 
and patrilocal a strong man’s; just as later on the two 
become severally a poor man’s and a rich man’s, as we see 
in regions such as Indonesia, where the two forms of 
marriage occur side by side. In other words, the lady would 
doubtless always prefer to remain among her friends, and 
they might, in their turn, be glad to retain her services ; 
but courtship of the violent kind might surely be capable 
of dissipating these prejudices. Sir Henry Maine, then, 
may have some reason on his side when he claims that his 
ancestors were not furtive philanderers, but wooers of the 
masterful, wife-capturing kind. Of this, however, each 
reader must judge for himself, having first, under the 
guidance of Dr. Hartland, gone over the available evidence, 


so as to weigh against each other the conflicting possibilities 
that it suggests. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT PARIS? 


What Really Happened at Paris. Edited by E. M. House 
and CHARLES SEyMour. (Hodder & Stoughton. 25s. net.) 


Tue truth about Paris is a long way down a deep well, and 
there is a great deal of it there. A good many buckets have 
been lowered to bring it up, but there is plenty to come yet. 
Colonel House and fourteen of his collaborators on the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace make their con- 
tribution to the process in the shape of a series of lectures 
delivered in Philadelphia last winter, and followed in each 
case by replies, often as valuable as the main addresses, to 
questions put by the audience. 

Viewed as a considered story of the Peace Conference as 
a whole, “ What Really Happened at Paris” is inadequate. 





Large areas are left altogether uncovered—there is not a 
single reference, for example, to the pitiful endeavors of 
Allied diplomacy to grapple with the problem of Russia, and 
a lengthy chapter on Fiume leaves President Wilson’s 
historic manifesto without a mention—and there are frequent 
evidences of the lack of co-ordination to be expected in a 
collection of some fifteen independent addresses. But as 
a series of footnotes to a story already told often enough in 
its main outlines the book is of high value. Americans had 
their own point of view at Paris. If they lacked experience 
they equally lacked prejudice. They had nothing particular 
to get for themselves, and there was hardly a problem they 
did not approach with a detachment and impartiality the 
other delegations may have professed but consistently failed 
to practise. Hence the importance of their testimony now. 

Two questions stand out beyond all others in regard to 
Paris—why was the Peace what it was, and why did 
not President Wilson make it something different? Both 
those questions here get answers as good as they have ever 
had anywhere. What was wrong to begin with was delay. 
A preliminary agreement should have been reached with ' 
Germany within a month from the Armistice. It is well 
enough known that Colonel House tried to get that policy 
adopted. Why did he fail? -He answers that in a single 
paragraph of the chapter that bears his name : — 

“ After the armistice,’ he writes, “there was a decided 
disinclination to grapple with these questions. In order to 
temporize, both France and Great Britain had recourse to 
the cry of making Germany pay the entire cost of the war, 
and there were some financiers of international reputation 
in both countries who gave credence to the statement that it 
could be done. It was a mad and wholly unwarranted 
assumption, but the people accepted it as an easy way out 
of one of their many difficulties.”’ 

But that is not quite all the story. Dr. David Hunter 
Miller carries it a little further in his answer to a question 
as to whether President Wilson stood in the way of a policy 
of getting a treaty signed by Christmas, 1918 :— 

“* Colonel House,”’ he says of this policy, ‘‘ wanted to try 
it, and the President did not put any stone in ‘his way at all; 
but one great drawback was that Mr. Lloyd George would 
not stay in Paris because the elections in Great Britain were 
going on.” 

Mr. T. W. Lamont discusses the general question of 
Reparations. M. Clemenceau and his Finance Minister, 
M. Klotz, he recalls, finally came down on the side of 
a policy of saddling Germany with an undetermined 
obligation, instead of a definite figure as urged by the 
Americans. And Mr. Lloyd George—? :— 

“Mr. Lloyd George, who never lent a deaf ear to 
political considerations, readily fell in with this point of 
view. There had, in his election campaign of 1918, been 
made such excessive estimates as to the amount that 
Germany would pay, that he felt that if the figures as 
determined on fell—as they were bound to—far short of his 
campaign promises, then he too would, like Clemenceau, be 
tipped out of office.” 

Consider what such a situation meant for President 
Wilson. Mr. Lamont has a few pregnant words to say on 
that. The President, he says, never really believed the 
British or French Governments were in danger over Repara- 
tions. He held, indeed, that the politic as well as the 
honorable course was for both Premiers to go frankly before 
their Parliaments with the facts. But— 

“Clemenceau and Lloyd George, with the utmost 
gravity, declared the contrary. They asserted that they 
were almost certain to be called to an immediate accounting 
and to be turned out of office. They pointed out the serious 
consequences of any such step. It would mean the recon- 
stitution of the British and French delegations; it would 
mean that the Peace Conference would have to start all 
over again. Such a course was unthinkable. Twerefore, 
no matter how much he might disagree with them in their 
judgment, President Wilson was bound to bow to this 
political crisis as it was insisted upon by M. Clemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George; and inasmuch as America’s direct 
interests were not greatly involved, to agree with them in 
the postponement of fixing the sum of German reparations.” 
If the President had been a little more adept 

at the handling of men he might have used the means 
of influence at his command judiciously enough to have 
gained his ends without laying himself open to the charge of 
bringing illegitimate pressure to bear. But the choice 
between staying on and cutting loose had to be faced afresh 
almost daily. Dr. Bowman describes how on one occasion 
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the President sent for his advisers to help him in a direct 
fight with M. Clemenceau. Clemenceau had demanded, 
first, the whole Left Bank of the Rhine, and then, failing 
that, the Saar Basin in perpetuity. The President had 
refused to countenance either claim. What he told his 
advisers was :— 


‘“‘T do not know whether I shall see M. Clerienceau 
again. I do not know whether he will return to the meeting 
this afternoon. In fact, I do not know whether the Peace 
Conference will continue. M. Clemenceau called me a pro- 
German and abruptly left the room. I want you to assist 
me in working out a solution true to the principles we are 
standing for, and to do justice to France, and I can only 
hope that France will ultimately accept a reasonable solu- 
tion. I want to be fair to France, but I cannot consent to 
the outright transference to France of 300,000 Germans.” 

The ultimate solution of this particular problem is the one 
that now stands in the Treaty. 

One other question on which fresh light is cast in certain 
particulars is the drafting of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, a subject dealt with by Dr. David Hunter Miller. 
The warmth of the tribute to Lord Robert Cecil is worth 
noting. So is the unexpected remark of President Wilson, 
that ‘“‘he hoped the meetings of the drafting commission 
would be informal, as he wanted to be able to change his 
views without having somebody quote to him what he had 
said before.’ And Dr. Miller gets well down to 
fundamentals when he observes that :— 


“the French visualized a League of Nations as a sort of an 

extension of the combination of the Allied and Associated 

Powers by taking in the neutrals. The sole idea to which 

all French officialdom was devoted was the idea of safety 

for France against Germany, and . . . there was no serious 

element of French political opinion, except the extreme Left, 

which conceived of a League of Nations without a back- 

ground of force as any possible protection to France at all.” 
It may be doubted whether France visualizes the League very 
differently to-day. 

After dismissing the legend that Geneva was simply 
President Wilson’s personal choice for the seat of the League 
(‘‘ the fact is that, aside from the perfunctory support of the 
French, Brussels had no adherents outside of Belgium ”), 
Dr. Miller adds an important statement on the vital “ racial 
equality ” clause moved by the Japanese :— 

‘When their final proposal was submitted,’ he says, 

‘* supported as it was by ong of the most impressive speeches 

I have ever heard, the Japanese called for a vote. Only 

the affirmative vote was taken, and neither the President 

nor Col. House voted. The majority of the commission 
were in favor of the seemingly mild addition to the pre- 
amble. But Lord Robert Cecil, obviously moved, declared 
formally that he was instructed by his Government to refuse 
to accept the proposal of their Ally. The views of the 

Dominions had prevailed. Australia had more influence 

with London than had Tokio.” 

In other words, one more victory to the comical Mr. Hughes, 
whom Mr. Lamont, in his chapter on Reparations, describes 
as “ turning round and shaking his finger at the American 
Delegation,” and shouting: “ Some people in this war have 
not been so near the fire as we British have, and therefore, 
being unburned, they have a cold, detached view of the 
situation.” 





RABINDRANATH. 


Glimpses of Bengal. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (Mac- 


millan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Wreck. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 
We English have much literature about India and her 
peoples. It is natural that we should have, for, in the 
course of many generations, we have sent men and women 
of high intelligence, and sometimes of real genius, to dwell 
in India and to become acquainted with her ways of life. 
As a rule, there is no other country in which the 
Englishman at home takes so little interest. The subject is 
so vast, the difference so great; it is almost impossible for 
him to imagine such a land or such peoples. He is content 
to leave India to the experts, and take it all on trust. Fifty 
years ago he knew a good deal about the Mutiny from the 
British point of view, and memories of Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore have unfortunately stuck in his mind. Twenty-five 
years ago he liked to read Mr. Kipling’s unpleasant tales of 
+ 





adventures and matrimonial intrigues among the English 
garrisons and society stationed in India. But what he 
knew about the millions of “ natives’ came almost entirely 
from the outside, and nearly always from positions of 
assumed superiority and scornful domination. With the 
appearance of Rabindranath Tagore a new era in our 
knowledge and sympathy began. 

Here was a man who, being a “ native” himself, could 
speak with the intimate and interior knowledge only possible 
to natives in any country. Here was a man of definitely 
Indian type, belonging to a distinguished family of Bengal, 
a poet by nature, highly educated, and a true patriot, 
resolved not to merge his Indian nature in imitation of 
Europeans. ~He was not to be overlooked, for he opened a 
new vision of a world different from our own, but yet akin 
and comprehensible—not so different and incomprehensible 
as perhaps the Chinese world must always remain to us who 
belong to an utterly separate division of mankind. So he 
became widely known and widely admired. He was rewarded 
with fame, a great circulation, and an international prize. 
He enjoyed a “ vogue ’’—so pleasant, so dangerous. He 
accepted a title, and the danger increased. But his heart 
remained sound. He set popularity at defiance. In protest 
against the sufferings imposed upon his people by our 
Government he resigned his title. He abandoned all 
advantages here and in the United States. He remained an 
Indian poet. 

In these two books he adds to our debt of knowledge. 
The “ Glimpses ” are translations of letters written when 
he was young (between the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
five) in his own wide country of Bengal. Those who have 
known, even from the outside, those vast and sunlit plains 
intersected by slowly moving rivers will recognize the truth 
of his occasional descriptions :— 


*“ Goethe on his death-bed wanted more light. If I have 
any desire left at all at such a time, it will be for more 
space as well; for I dearly love both light and space. Many 
look down on Bengal as being only a flat country, but that 
is just what makes me revel in its scenery all the more. 
Its unobstructed sky is filled to the brim, like an amethyst 
cup, with the descending twilight and the peace of evening ; 
and the golden skirt of the still, silent noonday spreads 
over the whole of it without let or hindrance. Where is 
there another such country for the eye to look on, the 
mind to take in? ’”’ 


eo. . . 
But in so glorious and wide a prospect man seems to 
shrivel :— 


“IT sat wondering: Why is there always this deep 
shade of melancholy over the fields and river banks, the 
sky and the sunshine of our country? And I came to 
the conclusion that it is because with us Nature is 
obviously the more important thing. The sky is free, the 
fields limitless; and the sun merges them into one blazing 
whole. In the midst of this, man seems so trivial. He 
comes and goes, like the ferry-boat, from this shore to the 
other; the babbling hum of his talk, the fitful echo of 
his song is heard; the slight movement of his pursuit of 
his own petty desires is seen in the world’s market-places : 
but how feeble, how temporary, how tragically meaning- 
less it all seems amidst the immense aloofness of the 
Universe! ”’ 

As to the English, who presume to rule his country, the 
young poet was once at a dinner party given to English 
people by a high-born Indian in Cuttack (Orissa), and he 
describes the contempt which even there the English poured 


out upon his people, apparently upon the model of Macaulay’s 
dull abuse :— 


“ As I sat in a corner of the drawing-room after dinner 
everything round me looked blurred to my eyes. I seemed 
to be seated by the head of my great, insulted Mother- 
land, who lay there in the dust before me, disconsolate, 
shorn of her glory. I cannot tell what a profound distress 
overpowered my heart... . 

‘*If we ‘begin to attach too much importance to the 
applause of Englishmen, we shall have to be rid of much in us 
that is good, and to accept from them much that is bad. We 
shall grow ashamed of going about without socks, and cease 
to feel shame at the sight of their ball dresses. We shall 
have no compunction in throwing overboard cur ancient 
manners, nor any in emulating their lack of courtesy. We 
shall leave off wearing our achgans because they are 
susceptible of improvement, but think nothing of surrender- 
ing our heads to their hats, though no headgear could 
well be uglier.”’ 


It is India from the Indian’s point of view that we are 
shown, and it looks very different from the India daubed 
for us by Mr. Kipling and his imitators, 
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THE PAINTER-ETCHER ONCE AGAIN. 


The Etched Work of W. Lee-Hankey, R.E., from 1904 to 
1920. By Martin Harvie. (Lefevre & Son. £4 4s.) 


Tus catalogue de luxe, adorned with nearly two hundred 
illustrations, constitutes a complete record of all Mr. Lee- 
Hankey’s etchings, and, were it not that when two or more 
states of a plate exist Mr. Hardie does not always tell us 
which has been selected for reproduction, it could be 
described as a model of what such a catalogue should be. 

Whether Mr. Lee-Hankey’s etchings are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the production of this sumptuous 
catalogue is another question—which Mr. Hardie attempts 
to evade in his introduction. But it is, after all, a pertinent 
question, if not, indeed, the only question which really 
matters in weighing the value of the book. 

Mr. Hardie, we observe, refers to the subject of his 
catalogue as a “painter-etcher.” The designation is 
unfortunate. Because when we find an etcher whose technical 
virtuosity is outstanding, though his equipment as an artist 
is indifferent, we call him a great etcher or an etcher tout 
court; when we find a painter of outstanding merit who 
produces etchings of minor technical accomplishment, which 
are nevertheless of high importance, we call him an artist 
or, it may be, even a great artist. Occasionally, very 
occasionally, a man appears who is both—Albrecht Direr, 
for instance, or Méryon—and then we call him a master. 
But when we find ourselves before the etchings of a painter 
who is neither a great etcher nor a great artist we call him 
in desperation a painter-etcher, which is convenient and 
courteous, and affords much satisfaction and profit to the 
dealers. 

Mr. Hardie would, we think, have been well advised to 
avoid the application to Mr. Lee-Hankey of this generic 
cognomen, which forty years ago had already become 
the object of Whistler’s biting satire. For though it may be 
true that Mr. Lee-Hankey’s service as an etcher has been 
restricted to not very profitable experiments in various forms 
of aquatint, and that his achievements as a painter have been 
limited by an undue susceptibility to the influences of Frank 
Brangwyn and the French genre painters, it is also true that 
he is not yet at the end of his tether, and it is possible 
that he may yet consolidate his outlook and stiffen his tech- 
nique, and thus give us work which will entitle him to some 
more flattering designation than that of painter-etcher. 





Foreign Witerature. 


PEREZ DE AYALA AND THE SPANISH NOVEL. 


Belarmino y Apolonio. Novela. By RAMON PéREZ DE AYALA. 
(Madrid: Ed. Calleja. 5 ptas.) 

Prometeo; Luz de Domingo; La Cafda de los Limones. 
Tres novelas poematicas. By RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA, 
(Madrid : Ed. Calleja. 5 ptas.) 

Prometheus ; The Fall of the House of Limén; Sunday 
Sunlight. Poetic novels of Spanish Life. By RAMON PEREZ 
DE AYALA. Prose translations by ALICE P. HUBBARD. 


Poems done into English by GRacE HAZARD CONKLING. 
(New York: Dutton.) 


Lire in the British Isles has struck a Spanish humorist as 
being like that of passengers in a ship. It depends on 
coal, for one thing, without which the ship would stop, and 
upon every passenger holding a ticket showing his class, 
without which he would not be carried. The English view 
of Spain also is that of a passenger, one sitting on deck and 
looking at the coast through a prismatic glass. It is only in 
the distance that the whole of it seems to be visible; as the 
ship approaches there is always another headland round 
which we cannot see, or a bay which ought to be explored. 
In modern times, largely owing to the influence of “ Car- 
men,’’ Spain has been approached from one corner, the 
South-west ; and the idea of Spain still possessed by many 
people might be compared with that of a Spaniard who 





knew Great Britain only through the novels of Walter Scott. 
But if “Carmen” has been the cause of most of our mis- 
understanding of Spain, it can also be made to reveal some- 
thing of what Spain really means. Hear an Andaluz discuss- 
ing Mérimée’s story, or a pianist like De Falla playing the 
opera on the piano, and you realize that what you had taken 
for essentially Spanish qualities are merely superficial orna- 
ments; it is something much deeper that moves a Spaniard, 
and it enables him to convince you because it is, to him, 
very much the real thing. De Falla’s music (as the musical 
critic of this journal has well said) is most Spanish when it 
is most serious. Lofty sincerity, combined with an individual 
treatment of form, or what appears at first to be a puzzling 
disregard of it, is a characteristic of all good Spanish art 
and letters. 

Some recent Spanish novels, like those of José Mas: 
‘‘La Bruja,”’ “ La Orgia,’’ “La Estrelle de la Giralda”’ (Ea. 
Fernando Fé, Madrid), are only Spanish on the surface. 
They are, like the ‘“‘Cuadro Flamenco”’ imported by the 
Russian Ballet, a product of that affectation of gipsy 
manners—flamenco is practically equivalent to “ Bohemian ”’ 
—which gives modern Seville its peculiar character. The 
most Spanish thing, however, which has yet been experienced 
in London is the singing of Raquel Meller. That, if any- 
thing, was the scul of Spain, and it was not derived from 
a single province. The art of Raquel Meller is essentially 
Spanish because it is the highest common measure of what 
all Spanish people admire. It is useful to grasp this in 
order to understand the state of mind of a Spanish novelist 
and his readers. Literary men in Spain have realized it 
already. Raquel Meller, herself the wife of a distinguished 
writer, is a figure in Spanish literary society ; no gathering, 
even at a Cervantesque posada in the slums of Madrid, would 
be complete without her, and her performances lately at the 
Teatro Espajiol have been opened by little speeches from 
men who did not speak as popular authors but purely as 
intellectuals. 

Among these was Sr. Pérez de Ayala; and indeed his 
novels and stories might all be approached—by an English- 
man, at any rate—as the indispensable filling-in and com- 
pletion of the art of Raquel Meller. There is no affectation 
of flamenco here. The background is that of a life which 
is harder and more tragical than it is with us, more cruel 
and uncertain as a result of the invasions and civil wars of 
the nineteenth century and the oppression of profiteering 
caciques, yet more human and more balanced through exclu- 
sion from the most disastrous of all wars. The emotions of 
men are more primitive, perhaps, than they are here, and 
their reactions more violent, while the women (especially 
the women of Sr. Pérez de Ayala’s novels) are more retiring 
and restrained, and kept very much at home; but, unlike us, 
Spanish men and women have not yet lost their composure, 
and one seems sometimes to see in them an earlier and more 
contented stage of our own social development. The central 
provinces of Spain are the centre of interest for both novelist 
and singer, although both came as a matter of fact from 
others. Sr. Pérez de Ayala is a native of the Asturias; but 
this is only to say that he is intensely Castilian, plus royaliste 
que le Roi. Like Marco in the story of ‘‘ Prometeo ’’ :— 

‘‘He travelled over the greater portion of Spain in 
search of the living tradition, with the following result: 
that in the South, grace and subtlety lacked strength; in 
the East, strength and subtlety lacked grace; and in the 

North, strength and grace lacked subtlety. And finally he 

wound up in an ancient city, dead from time immemorial 


. which... though it abounded in self-propelling 
figures that resembled men, held only phantoms.”’ 


Some of these phantoms have been set in motion by the 
novelist. They do not move more violently, or with more 
sense of direction than they would urder their own steam; 
but their movements are co-ordinated to express the writer's 
attitude to the Spanish novel and Spanish life. They and 
their reactions are, as it were, set to music. That music was 
never easy to compose, and at first was halting and incon- 
clusive in expression. ‘“Tinieblas en las Cumbres’”’ has 
been compared to “La Maison Tellier’? of Guy de Mau- 
passant. “A. M. D. G.”’ (i.e., ‘Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam ”’) 
is, like “The Bonfire ’’ of Anthony Brendon, interesting as 
a document, but bad as a novel. Like “The Bonfire,’’ and 
“Die Verwirrungen des Zéglings,”’ it is an exposure 
of Jesuit education; but as the activities of the Jesuit 
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Fathers in Spain are believed to embrace such unexpected 
forms as banking and fishmongery, they would provide 
material for other interesting books, even if written in praise 
of the efficiency of their methods. “La Pata de la Raposa” 
has more sense of cohesion than the earlier novels, and more 
discrimination in the way in which the characters are pre- 
sented, though its chief interest now is to be read in the 
light of the books which have been published since. Again 
it is the author’s treatment of the women characters which 
seems most open to criticism. To us, it would appear more 
natural to leave Alberto alone for a time (in England, for 
choice, with that very human creature Pob, and his Greek 
wife), and concentrate upon the lives of the two sisters: 
Leonor, whose husband absconds after the failure of a bank, 
and Fina, waiting for Alberto, who has broken with her 
through an over-nice feeling of his own unfitness and only 
returns after her early death. It is characteristic of Pérez 
de Ayala to end with the abuse which the old nurse, in her 
uncouth dialect, heaped upon the young man, and like him, 
too, to explain the meaning of the more pungent words in 
a footnote. ‘“Troteras y Danzaderas ’’ is a novel behind the 
scenes, and makes interesting comparison with ‘“‘ The Vanity 
Girl.’”’ On the whole, Sr. Pérez de Ayala makes that aspect 
of life more entertaining than Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 
Rosina is a person who convinces us by her naturalness; 
she is not a mere projection of her dressing-room and her 
silk stockings. And Veronica becomes vividly real from the 
remarks she makes when Alberto (who appears here also) 
reads parts of ‘‘Othello’’ to her. 

With the “ three poematic novels ’’—the poems between 
the chapters serve the same purpose as good incidental music 
between the acts of a play—Pérez de Ayala succeeded in 
finding the right mode of expression. ‘‘ Prometeo’’ is some- 
thing of a masterpiece. It is cast in a form which many 
have attempted ; but now, as far as Spanish letters are con- 
cerned, it has been done once and for all. “Luz de 
Domingo’’ hardly recovers from the violence of the tragedy, 
once it has been consummated. The writer himself seems to 
be appalled by it; and the fruitless attempts of Balbina and 
her husband to escape to some place where no one has ever 
heard of them, seem only a faint echo of the climax. ‘La 
Caida de los Limones,”’ on the other hand, is a finished piece 
of work, in which the proportions are exactly right. The 
method foreshadows that adopted in the latest novel, 
‘“‘Belarmino y Apolonio.”” The arrival of a new boarder at 
a pension in Madrid, a remark dropped in the course of 
conversation, a stray acquaintance made in a café frequented 
by pretty ladies, set the author to work at piecing the story 
together, and then enabled him to intervene in it helpfully 
himself. There is no lack of character-drawing this time, 
at any rate among the men; Belarmino Pinto, shoemaker and 
philosopher, with Xuantipa, his wife, and Angustias, his 
daughter; Apolonio Caramanzana (“Applecheek ’’), shoe- 
maker and dramatist, with Father Caramanzana, his son; 
the Duchess, the old maid, and the poor student—all occupy 
the stage in turn, and hold it completely as long as they 
are “on.’’ Sr. Pérez de Ayala has become more human, 
more European, since his visit to the United States. His 
outlook is less harsh, and his attitude more sympathetic, 
while his power of vivid presentation has increased and 
developed. ‘‘Prometeo”’ and “ Belarmino,”’ together with 
“La Regenta ’’ of Leopoldo Alas (with whom, mentally and 
geographically, Pérez de Ayala has much in common), are 
in the first rank of modern Spanish novels. 

The translation of “Prometeo”’ comes as a pleasant 
surprise. Valera, Galdés, Palacio Valdés, and the inexhaus. 
tible Blasco Ibafiez have all been translated so badly (and 
all in America) that it is indeed a pleasure to meet with an 
English version of a Spanish work which has been made with 
a sense of style. It is possible to differ from the translators 
in one or two small points. The opening of “ Prometeo”’ is 
an ingenious parody of a Spanish translation of the Odyssey ; 
the only equivalent for that in English would be an ingenious 
but unmistakable parody of Butcher and Lang. The “ his- 
torical present ’’ has generally been avoided ; when it occurs 
suddenly it nearly ruins a good piece of work by a form 
which, in English, is a tiresome exotic. The translation is 
most Spanish when it expresses the lofty sincerity of the 
original in the best possible English. 


J. B. T. 








Hooks in Brief. 


The New Japanese Peril. By SipNEY OsporNne. (Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Osporne has his “ natural feelings,”’ as he says, as 
a member of the Western family of nations “ against whom 
the new Japanese peril may come to be directed.” He is an 
American, and it should be useful to British people, tied by 
a treaty to Japan, to get an American point of view con- 
cerning this menace. We are anxious to learn about 
Japanese policy from one who has studied it. But how are 
people ignorant of the politics of the Far East to rely upon 
the testimony of a writer so completely wrong about matters 
which should be within the knowledge of all? Mr. Osborne 
fears that the Far Eastern question “ bids fair to grow into 
a menace that will include the whole world within its orbit.” 
It may be so, but Mr. Osborne is just as confident about 
other matters. For instance, regarding the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty in 1911, he writes: ‘“ Britain, that 
up to 1904 had been working hand-in-glove with Germany 
against France in Morocco and with Germany against 
Russia in Persia, now abandoned her former associate, and 
in exchange for a free hand in Egypt, granted by France, 
and a sphere of influence in Persia, granted by Russia, 
composed all differences with Russia and France, and 
entered upon an entirely new diplomatic course which 
culminated in the outbreak of the great European war.” As 
a result of that war, we learn, “on the West and South, 
Britain now controls all the approaches to Russia and the 
Asiatic Continent—Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, Suez, Egypt, 
Aden, the Persian Gulf, East Africa, the Cape of Good Hope. 
Qn the North, Britain controls the approaches to Russia by 
reason of her command of the sea, her control of the Baltic 
and its approaches, and from the naval base she is creating 
for herself at Danzig.’’ |Anglo-Japanese policy demands 
serious consideration; and our instructors should have 
a closer knowledge than Mr. Osborne displays. 


* % * 


The Piers Plowman Social and Economic Histories. 
Book III. (1300 to 1485) by N. NIEMAYER, 3s.; Book V. 
(1600 to 1760) by E. H. SpaLpine, 3s. 6d. (Philips.) 


Tus series, designed for use in training colleges and 
in secondary and continuation schools, and edited by 
Mr. E. H. Spalding, is a venture which should be encouraged 
by educationists. The purpose is to depict some of the 
conditions and changes which have marked the lives of the 
ordinary folk of England. The two volumes before us are 
not intended to be more than an outline of the subject, 
and after each chapter is given a list of authorities for 
further study. 





Srom the Publishers’ Table. 


One of the most important new developments is certainly 
the renewed activity of the Shakespeare Head Press under 
the egis of Mr. Basil Blackwell. The late A. H. Bullen had 
printed the text of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and had left a last 
word in manuscript upon the problem of identifications ; text 
and note have now been issued in one volume—and a volume 
of real typographical beauty—as the first publication of 
Bullen’s successors. This appropriate beginning has been 
followed immediately by a reprint of Drayton’s ever- 
charming, ever-new poem of “ Nimphidia,” the text being 
that of the first printing in 1627. These two books, issued 
in limited editions, afford the best possible prospect for the 
future of the Press. 

* * * 

Mr. Brerr-SmitH prefixes to the “Sonnets ”’ a short 
memoir of Bullen, in “ acknowledgment of the debt which 
is due to him alike from English literature and English 
scholarship.” Emphasis is rightly laid on the work done 
by Bullen between 1880 and 1890—a decade of labor that 
can scarcely have been rivalled in any literary field. It is 
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interesting to be reminded that Bullen found time among 
his Elizabethan giants for an edition of that odd half-famous 
romance “ Peter Wilkins”; and that later it was the 
confidence of Bullen which gave the public the “ Collected 
Works of W. B. Yeats ” in eight volumes. 


* . * 


Butten’s note on the “ Sonnets” is a consideration of 
the researches made by the late Thomas Tyler, who argued 
that the Dark Lady was Mary Fitton, a maid-of-honor to 
Queen Elizabeth. In the absence of evidence, however, that 
Shakespeare ever met this lady, and considering that there 
exist portraits of her as “ a fair woman with light brown hair 
and gray-blue eyes” (contrast, for instance, Sonnet 
CXXVII.), Bullen declares himself unconvinced. ‘“ More 
probably,” he says, “ the mystery will never be solved.” He 
finished his note six days only before his death. 


* * * 


We turn to a very different literary (or mathematical) 
problem than that of the “Sonnets.” Messrs. Putnam 
announce the imminence of a second volume of “ The Diary 
of Opal Whiteley.” We would prefer to quote exactly from the 
publishers’ notes: “ The great work of piecing together this 
future material has only just been completed by the author. 
Written on the same lines as her former book—admirers of 
Miss Whiteley should find it equally attractive.” Of course 
they will. The publishers may depend on those admirers. 

* * * 

Ir is not strictly our province to welcome the report of 
the Manchester City Art Gallery for 1920, but it is certainly 
a model of its kind, with many reproductions of recent 
acquisitions, such as Ian Strang’s ‘““ Mont Kemmel ”—the 
Mont Kemmel of later and of evil days, dun and forlorn and 
terrible—and Professor William Rothenstein’s “ Charch at 
Bourlon.” 

* * * 

Tue recognition of Mr. de la Mare appears to be growing 
with rapidity, and it is not surprising to see a fine first 
edition of ‘“ Songs of Childhood ” (his first book) priced .at 
seven guineas in Messrs. Davis & Orioli’s new list of modern 
books. In fact, the appraisement appears modest when we 
refer to the column on Masefield, and find the 1902 “ Salt 
Water Ballads’ marked at fifteen guineas and also marked 
* Sold.” 

* * * 

A sIDELIGHT on the poets is unconsciously provided by 
a morning paper, discussing the English Test Match 
captain :— 

‘** Although Lionel Tennyson is the grandson of a great 
poet, there is little poetry in his character. The very 
sight of him forbids the thought of bookish study. 

‘* He is buoyantly healthy and tremendously alive.” 

The reader who does not happen to have met any poets in 
the flesh can by this recipe easily recognize them when he 
does so. Bookish, unhealthy creatures, they retain but a 
feeble hold on life. All are, of course, class-conscious. 


* * * 


Wr still await an adequate presentation in English 
prose of the last campaign. There are excellent works on 
the shelf, and often, so far as we are concerned, on the table: 
there are the “ Diary of a Dead Officer,” the “ Secret 
Battle,” the ‘“ Tunnellers of Holzminden,” and “ Attack.” 
Moreover, many records of particular services and 
phases, of considerable merit, have been published. The 
time is ripe: we do not see why this war must wait a century 
for its chronicler. Actual, not imagined, experience alone 
can recapture its extraordinary lineaments and its presence ; 
and meanwhile memory is dulling (the euphemism is 
“ mellowing ”) its sharpest realities. Proportion is needed, 
and by now is in individual histories attained ; but in order 
to give proportion it is entirely unnecessary to exclude the 
facts which formed the foreground. 


* * 


_ “Loox at this town. What are its amusements? Could 
Shakespeare be played here except at a loss?” “Yes, I 
should say so. Shakespeare will never die.” “Do you prefer 





any particular play?” ‘“ Well, for the matter of that I 
don’t much care about Shakespearian things myself... .” 
“ Then why do you say he'll never die?” ‘“ Just the same 
as Dickens. He’s got a hold. I’ve just been down to 
Canterbury and seen Uriah Heep’s house. I forget what 
book he comes in... .” So runs the round of immortality, 
unless the conversation noted between two important citizens 
is an exceptional instance. 
* * * 


Ir is always refreshing to turn aside from the new 
“ movements ” in literature to the catalogues of the second- 
hand booksellers, where he who will may trace not only 
movements, but achievements, or even books which seem to 
have come by accident. As to “ movements,” what a soothing 
century was the eighteenth! and how inimitable its billiard- 
table couplets and elephantine blank verse! We do not speak 
in this flippant way of such masterpieces as the “ Art of 
Preserving Health” or the “ Grave” or the “ Pleasures of 
Imagination ’’; but of the parson and squire didacticisms 
which followed them. If our age can produce a miscellany 
equal to Dodsley’s it will have done very well; and if its 
ephemeral poets do no worse than the country gentlemen who 
rhymed on “ Triumphs of Temper,” “ Landscape,” “ Shooting 
Flying,” and so on in those easy times, it will have done well. 





A Hundred Dears Ago. 


1821: THE COUNTRY TOWN. 


THE inconveniences of life in outlying towns appear to have 
been slightly worse than those of the present day. Com- 
munication was made as difficult as possible by the system 
of toll-gates, which guarded the entrances to most towns. 
To make the matter as certain as they could, the authorities 
often provided other receipts of custom a mile or two along 
the main roads. In travelling, therefore, there was need of 
a long purse; the coaching fares were much heavier even 
than the present railway fares, and coachman, guard, ostler, 
and postboy claimed very considerable additions, not to 
mention the collections at the toll-bars. In the words of a 
sufferer from these piping times, “ Every fifty or sixty miles 
the coachman would touch his hat and say ‘ I leave you here, 
sir,’ which meant that you were to give him a fee. The guard 
would do the same. . . . If you travelled post or in ‘ a yellow 
and two,’ as it was called, you had to pay 1s. 6d. a mile. . . .” 
Some towns, fortunately situated on waterways, enjoyed for 
short journeys the aid of water transport, which might not 
cost above a penny a mile. Meanwhile, a large amount of 
transport of goods was still done in outlying districts by 
bullocks over the old bullock roads; and there were, of 
course, special smithies for the shoeing of these bullocks. 
Postage, which has once again become an item of anxiety 
with most people, was not calculated to assist the poor. 
Kightpence and upwards for a letter to London was even for 
the well-to-do a better excuse for slack correspondence than 
is usually urged. The privilege of Members of Parliament 
to “ frank’”’ letters led to obvious improvements, such as 
franking turkeys, hams, and so forth. The ingenious arrange- 
ment of Postal Orders being still hid in futurity, “ there 
was no way of conveying 5s. or 6s. from one part of the 
country to another,” unless you did it in person. 

The local newspapers were at this time approaching their 
zenith, but the London papers were not found unnecessary. 
They arrived usually on the day after publication, and, by 
an effort of economy on the part of the newsagents, were 
often the copies that had seen service in the clubs, hotels, 
and eating-houses of the metropolis. While in the villages 
the feasts, statutes, and such festivals were the chief amuse- 
ments, the fairs of the towns were of great importance, and 
the theatre was well supported. In one Cathedral city the 
bishop attended regularly through the season, and it was 
most fashionable accordingly to follow suit. The season was 
during the summer. 

Mendicants were inconvenienced by the activity of the 
beadle, whose declining days were spent in driving them out 
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AGRUSADE OF HEALING 


The Crusade of Healing 
undertaken by the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in 1914 is 
still needed in large areas 
in Central Europe where 
destruction and_ destitution 
have too long held sway. 
Only by YOUR help can gilts 
of healing and reconciliation 
be taken to these stricken 
peoples. They still need help 
to rebuild their homes, re- 
stock their farms, and 
cultivate their land so that 
they may regain that inde- 
pendence upon which rests 
their prosperity and ours. 





Gifts of : 
Clothing : 


| esa | THE FRIENDS’ 
d : 
atmeWare- RELIEF COMMITTEE 


house—5, : 


Please send to-day to :— 


New St. Hill, : (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.) 
: London, : 
E.C. 4. : Room 9, 27, Chancery Lane 


London, W.C.2. 




















FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED 


One Million Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 
That will maintain the whole Service of 
.244 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first six months of 1921 
£50,000 have been received. 
The Institution still needs 800,000 Five Shillings. 
Will you he “one in a million” ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, CMARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











INVESTORS NOT RECEIV- 
ING ADEQUATE RETURN 
FROM THEIR CAPITAL. 


This year will. be remembered by thousands of 
people not as the year of the great Coal Dispute, but as 
the year of ‘‘ Passed Dividends.’’ Where profits have 
been earned the money in many cases has not been paid 
out because it might be needed for the business. A wise 
precaution, perhaps, but one that weighs very heavily 
on the Investor who has only dividends to live upon. 

Investors not receiving adequate return from their 
capital have the remedy in their own hands. Instead 
of leaving their money to produce a safe but small return, 
or a larger but very uncertain income, they can adopt 
a Plan whereby the Income is fixed and guaranteed for 
life at a figure considerably higher than even the income 
derived from very speculative sources. 

A Sun Life of Canada Annuity offers the solution 
to all the difficulties. This great Company, with assets 
of over £23,000,000, offers Annuities of all kinds to meet 
all circumstances. The Immediate Annuity is the most 
| popular, and is to-day in great demand. 

One case just completed is that of a retired Doctor, 
whose £7,000 Capital brought him in an uncertain £350. 
His age being 68, the Sun Life of Canada offered him an 
annuity of £899 10s., guaranteed for life. Another case, 
of a younger man (57), with only £3,600, saw an income 
of about £150 turned into an Annuity of about 
£270 15s.—a very gratifying increase. 

This class of Annuity appeals both to men and to 
women who are 55 years of age and over. Though the 
cases quoted happen to be of people who had thousands 
to invest, others could have been cited of people who had 
only a few hundreds at their disposal. In cases of 
Impaired Health, Annuities larger than the usual rates 
are given. This is a most important advantage. 

In addition to this Immediate Annuity, there are 
Deferred Annuities (particularly suitable for people 
who are still earning incomes), there are also Joint 
Annuities, and Educational Annuities, and other kinds 
to suit individual circumstances. For example: if there 
are dependents, an Annuity majy be obtained with 
guaranteed return of the purchase money. 

Why not investigate? Send particulars of your 
exact age, how much money you have to invest annually 
or in a lump sum, and without any obligation on your 
part you will receive the fullest particulars to enable 
you to come to a wise decision. Writ> to the Manager: 
J. F. Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 11, Canada House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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of the town. This was piece-work, or in other words, he 
was paid according to the number of tramps ejected. 
Criminals, actual or supposed, were still more seriously 
harassed by a new Act of Parliament enabling local 
magistrates to commit persons charged with capital offences 
(e.q., forgery) for trial at the Assizes. It is as well, then, that 
we live in 1921. 





Science. 





PHYSICS AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Tue determination of the sense in which psychology is 
to be regarded as a science is a matter which presents 
peculiar difficulties. It is customary to refer to psycho- 
logy as the youngest of the sciences, and the implication 
is that it is now in a stage that older sciences, such as 
physics and astronomy, have passed through. Biology, 
for instance, will be pointed out as a science which is 
intermediate between physics and psychology, being less 
exact than the one and more exact than the other. But 
a little further reflection shows that this is not a true 
account of the difference between psychology and. physics. 
The phenomena of psychology, as it has been usually 
studied, are, in the last resort, private. The “inner 
life,’’ with which psychology deals is, primarily, the 
inner life of the psychologist; the existence of other 
inner lives resembling his own is inferred from 
phenomena of a different order, such as laughing, weep- 
ing, scowling, and so forth. These inferences may 
sometimes be illegitimate, as we see in the early investi- 
gations of animal psychology. The modern animal 
psychologist would hesitate to attribute that tender- 
heartedness to snails that Darwin and Romanes inferred 
from the affecting behavior of these little creatures. 
In the fact that its phenomena are not objective psycho- 
logy differs from all other sciences; it is not sufficiently 
described as the youngest of the sciences, for the 
phenomena of the other sciences, at every stage of their 
erowth, were completely public. The falling stone 
could be directly observed by all mankind, but the 
emotions of a jilted lover cannot be observed ; they can 
only be inferred from his behavior by people who have 
experienced similar emotions. The really objective 
phenomena of psychology are, in fact, those physical 
phenomena we call behavior. Accordingly, a recent 
school of psychologists, anxious to create a wholly 
scientific psychology, concern themselves with nothing 
but behavior, and call their study behaviorism. They 
make no assumptions about what a subject thinks; they 
are concerned cnly with what he does. A sufficiently 
cynical reader might be prepared to admit that our only 
knowledge of other people is knowledge of their behavior, 
and that it is not necessary to assume that they think. 
But he would almost certainly say that, in his own case, 
his behavior was the outcome of thought. The 
behaviorists object even to this; they trust no man’s 
testimony about himself; they totally deny, in fact, the 
validity of the introspective method. They will admit, 
on listening to our conversation, that we have a 
“language habit,’’ but they are not prepared to make 
further deductions. 

Now this theory seems more absurd than it is, and 
introspection is much less trustworthy than it is supposed 
to be. A man is usually confident, for instance, that 
he knows what he wants, but the psychoanalysts have at 
least made this assertion doubtful. There can be no 
doubt that a man very often does not know what he 
wants, and he discovers, when he obtains what he thought 
he wanted, that his desire is not satisfied. And very 
often, when he does obtain satisfaction by some line of 
action, he is gratifying a very different desire from the 
one he attributes to himself. Anyone who has had 
experience of examinations knows that correct answers 
to difficult questions are as likely to betray “ habit ’’ as 
to be evidence of thought. But, granting all the imper- 
fections of introspection, can we truly assert that a 
scientific psychology is concerned only with data similar 
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to that on which other sciences are based? Mr. Bertrand 
Russell* has made a brilliant and very interesting 
attempt to answer this question, and his answer is at 
once yes and no. 

Are the constituents of the inner life—that is, are 
thoughts, beliefs, desires, pleasures, pains, and emotions 
essentially different from the constituents of the physical 
world? The following passage will indicate the direction 
of Mr. Russell’s solution :— 

‘“‘T contend that the ultimate constituents of matter 
are not atoms, or electrons, but sensations, and other 
things similar to sensations as regards extent and 
duration. As against the view that introspection reveals 
a mental world radically different from sensations, I 
propose to argue that thoughts, beliefs, desires, plea- 
sures, pains, and emotions are all built up out of 
sensations and images alone, and that there is reason to 
think that images do not differ from sensations in their 
intrinsic character ”’ 

The difference between physics and psychology, on 
this view, therefore, is that physics is built up out of 
sensations, while psychology is built up out of sensations 
and images; further, images are not radically different 
from sensations. Let us take this latter point first. An 
image, say, of something we have seen or heard, is, we 
suppose, a more or less faint copy of an original sensation. 
It is in this “ more or less ’’ that the difference lies. The 
image may be indistinguishable from the sensation, as in 
cases of hallucination; a sensation, on the other hand 
(such as a very faint sound), may leave us in doubt as to 
whether we have “imagined” it. A definition of an 
image as distinct from a sensation is not to be obtained, 
therefore, by invoking the criterion of intensity, since we 
should have cases where the definition did not resolve our 
doubts. But if we study the way in which images and 
sensations, respectively, arise, we see that they obey 
different causal laws. An image presupposes original 
sensations; a sensation is attributed to an “ external ’’ 
happening. Moreover, images do not, apparently, obey 
the laws of physics. We may imagine a friend walking 
across Brooklyn Bridge when he is really in London. We 
may transfer him to the top of a sky-scraper in San 
Francisco, and then picture him lying dead on East- 
bourne beach. It is in their causal connections, therefore, 
that images are to be distinguished from sensations. This 
difference is important, but not, from our present point 
of view, fundamental. If we admit, as Mr. Russell 
argues that we should, that the data of psychology are 
built up out of sensations and images, it follows that our 
primary constituents are really sensations. And what are 
the data of physics?) Mr. Russell argues that these also 
are sensations, but sensations arranged in a different way. 
A physical object, according to him, is a construction 
built up of the appearances of that object at different 
places. By appearances is not meant, necessarily, 
appearances to somebody. A star, for instance, by the 
fact of its existence, modifies the happenings at an 
infinite number of places. If we are aware of the exist- 
ence of the star it is because we have detected some of 
these happenings. People at different places experience 
sensations which are correlated in a certain way. This 
system of appearances is the physical object. The study 
of such systems of appearances is the business of physics. 
But instead of directing our attention to these we may 
consider all the particulars at one place. We may, for 
instance, put a photographic plate at a given place and 
let it collect all the happenings due to light at that. place. 
Tf the place at which happenings occur is a human brain, 
our classification gives us all the perceptions of a certain 
man ata given time. Of these two methods of classifica- 
tion the one is relevant to physics and the other to 
psychology. On the one method we construct the logical 
fiction called matter, and on the other the logical fiction 
called mind. The particulars out of which both have 
been constructed are not essentially different. The 
detailed working out, and the implications, of this verv 
interesting attempt to reconcile “mind and matter”’ 
make this book one of the most interesting and important 
that Mr. Russell has yet given us. S. 





*« The Analysis of Mind.” By Bertrand Russell. (Allen & Unwin, 
l6s, net.) 
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By CHARLES BRUMM. Author of Ahasuerus. 


MY SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—5/- 


A journey made in the spirit of Laurence Sterne through 
the Provinces, Belgium, and the War Zone, to study the 
practical problems of the times, and to draw lessons from 
the triumph of Freedom and Justice. 


IN QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL—7/6 


A Hermit’s War Lyrics: Poems in English, French, and 


German. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY LEONID ANDREIEFF. 


Translated from the Russian by Maurice Magnus. 


AND IT CAME TO PASS THAT 
THE KING WAS DEAD - - 2/6 


A Se of the Revolution and the trial and 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR - 3/6 


The finest teaching of the futility has 


been put into artistic form. 
By Leo TOLsToy. 
SOME POPULAR STORIES AND LEGENDS = 1/- 


Including the story of “Ivan, the Fool.” 


WHAT I BELIEVE my reticion - 


By A. E. 
THE RENEWAL OF YOUTH 


A limited number of this booklet only. 


of vengeance that 


1/3 


1/- 


Net Prices to which should, be added 10°/, postage. 
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The New Shakespeare.  kdited by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH nd JOHN 
DOVER WILSON. The second volume, THE TWO 
CENTLEMEN OF VERONA, is now ready. Cloth, 6s net. 
Leather, 10s net. 
_ “The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. It 
is @ voyage in the spirit of the Elizabethans over seas 
not yet clearly charted; and solid land is in sight on the 


horizon—a new settlement of the text of Shakespeare.”’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. 


Vol ll, Sculpture and Architectural Fragments. 
By STANLEY CASSON, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Assistant Director of the British 
School at Athens. With a section upon the Terra- 
cottas, by Dorothy Brooke, M.B.E. Crown 8vo. 
With 124 illustrations. 36s net. 

“Volume I dealt with all the Sculptures in the Museum 
of a date preceding the invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.c. The 
sculptures herein described belong, with one exception, to 











Mr. BECK states his case in 
“THE PASSING OF 


THE NEW FREEDOM.” 


Mr. Beck is a most accomplished writer. 
This keen and, in some_ respects, 
merciless discussion o! the essential 
nature of Dr. Wilson’s policies, has had 
an enormous influence upon the 
American attitude to European affairs, 
It is an essential book for those who 
would understand the American point 
of view. 








“Mr. Beck was a good friend of Great Britain 
and the other Allied countries during the war 
and during the peace negotiations and his new 
volume is an admirable example of that sound 
American commonsense ... which is destined 
to be more and more of an influence for good 
in world-politics and, be it added, in world- 
economics.’— Morning Post. 


THE PASSING OF THE NEW FREEDOM, 
By the Hon. JAMES BECK, 


Author of The Reckoning,” ‘*The Evidence in the Case,” etc. 
7/6 net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd., Publishers, 
London, E.C. 4. 








periods after that date. The architectural fragments and 
other antiquities belong to periods both before and after 
480 B.c.’—From lhe Preface. 


Arabian Medicine. being the Fitzpatrick 
Lectures delivered at the College of Physicians in 
November 1919 and November 1920. By EDWARD 
G. BROW NE, M.B., F.R.C.P., Sir Thomas Adams’e 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece. 12s net. 

“1 have sought to indicate the part played by the 
scholars and physicians of Islam, and especially of Persia, 
in the transmission of medical science through the dark 
ages from the decline of the ancient to the rise of the 
modern learning; and to suggest to lovers of Arabic and 
Persian literature in the wider sense that hitherto they 
have perhaps allowed the poets and euphuists to occupy a 


disproportionate amount of their attention.’—From the 
Preface. 


The History of Conspiracy and 


Abuse of Legal Procedure. by percy 
HENRY WINFIELD, LL.D., of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law at St John’s and Trinity Colleges, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. Cambridge Studies 
in English Legal History. 

r The first volume of a new series, designed as a means 
of furthering scientific investigations in regard to the 
development of the laws of England, and thus of advancing 
the knowledge of one of the most important aspects of 
British and world history. 

_ A prospectus giving particuiars of the series and of the 
first volume will be sent on application. 


Prehistory. A Study of Early Cultures in 
Europe and the Mediterranean Basin. By M. C. 
BURKITT, M.A., F.G.S. With a short preface by 
L’ABBE H. BREUIL, Professor at the Institute of 
Human Palaeontology, Paris. Royal 8vo. With 47 
plates. 35s net. 


“This book is concerned with the study of Prehistoric 
Archeology, called Prehistory, and attempts to discuss the 
various human civilisations of mankind in Europe and the 
North Coast of Africa during the early periods before 
historical record was invented. ... Briefly, our subject is 
the link between certain branches of Natural Science and 
History.’’-—-From the Introduction. 


Secondary Education in the 
Nineteenth Century. syk. L. ARCHER, 


Professor of Education in the University College of 
North Wales. Crown 8vo. 128s net. Contributions 
to the History of Education. 

Contents :—The Dawn—Classical Humanism—The Revival 
in the Public Schools—New Types of Education—The Scien- 
tific Movement—First State Intervention—The Royal Com- 
missions—The Age of the Prophets—The Work of Individual 
Endeavour—The Reform of Female Education—Popular and 
Technical Education—Education in Wales—The Modern 
State System—Changes in Curriculum and Methods—Index. 











Spain since 1815. 3y His Excellency 


MARQUES DE LEMA, Academico de la Historia, 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs. Being a 
lecture delivered at the Local Lectures Summer 
Meeting, University of Cambridge, 1920. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d net. 
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Music. 


PURCELL IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Tue League of Arts started on its career in 1918 with 
a good deal of pompous rigmarole about national and 
civic ceremony. It arose out of the disgust which some 
sensitive-minded people felt at the way in which London 
crowds spontaneously celebrated the cessation of 
hostilities. War is a disgusting thing, and it is only 
natural that its notable episodes should be celebrated in 
a disgusting manner. It is the glorious pomp and 
pageantry of such celebrations, apparently desired by the 
original League of Arts, that help people to forget the 
disgusting side, and so come eventually to believe that 
war is itself glorious. Commemorations of this kind are, 
in fact, only the emotional preparations for the next 
war. The general public seems to have shown itself 
more sensible, and the League of Arts has gradually 
changed its policy for one that is much wiser and more 
beneficial. 

The present intention of the League of Arts towards 
the performance of plays, operas, and other such enter- 
tainments in Hyde Park is one which deserves the 
heartiest possible support. Last year, it may be remem- 
bered, Purcell’s “ Dido and Aineas”’ was given under 
the direction of Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. Last week 
Mr. Holst conducted a performance of “ Dioclesian,’’ or, 
to be more accurate, of part of the incidental music to 
“ Dioclesian,’’ accompanied by a pageant which was 
probably more easy for the general public to understand 
than the play for which Purcell originally composed his 
music. The performers were drawn mostly from Morley 
College, and it was a happy way of showing the casual 
Londoner what wonderful work Mr. Holst has been doing 
at Morley College for several years. That he should 
have taught the students of Morley College to sing 
Purcell’s choruses is not the most important part of it. 
The performance in the Park meant more than that, 
more, indeed, than the casual Londoner could at that 
moment realize. Purcell’s music to ‘ Dioclesian’’ is 
printed, but not in a form easily accessible to the average 
person. A performance such as that of last week means 
an enormous amount of labor in copying out vocal and 
instrumental parts, to say nothing of the organization of 
costumes, dances, and all that is generally visible to the 
eye. All this had been voluntarily undertaken by the 
Morley College students. It takes a man of genius to 
arouse an enthusiasm of this kind for one of our forgotten 
masterpieces. And by the action of the League of Arts 
this enthusiasm, and the masterpiece itself, are presented 
free of all charge to anyone who cares to come into the 
Park and enjoy them. That the huge audience which 
gathered round the natural amphitheatre near the 
Magazine did thoroughly enjoy ‘“‘ Dioclesian,’’ there could 
be no doubt whatever. 

It would be out of place to criticize the entertain- 
ment as if it were a commercial undertaking. It is 
much more important that the League of Arts should 
go on with its good work and give representations of 
Purcell not only in Hyde Park, but in all the London 
parks, and in the public gardens of our other great and 
grimy cities. Many people will say that the English 
climate makes open-air performances too precarious to 
be worth undertaking, and will often add that even with 
favorable weather neither music nor drama can be satis- 
factorily produced out of doors. As regards the climate 
I would point out that in spite of its vagaries cricket 
matches are still played out of doors before large crowds 
of spectators. Some are ruined by the rain; but if open- 
air plays and operas took place as often as cricket 
matches do, we should find that the risks were, on the 
whole, worth taking. The artistic question is a more 
complicated one. Even if it is assumed that open-air 
performances must necessarily be artistically imperfect, 
I would still urge the League of Arts to go on with them, 
so long as it sticks to its principle of providing these 
entertainments gratuitously. For the audience which 
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I fancy the League has in its mind is not the inner ring 
of people who read their respectable papers, note their 
engagements in diaries, arrive punctually and pay half- 
a-crown or more for a front seat, but the audience which 
knows nothing about Purcell, nothing even about the 
League of Arts; but, happening to be in the Park, sees 
a show in progress, strolls along to look at it as if it 
were a casual Punch and Judy, hears music that wakes 
an unexpected response, stays to the end, and goes home, 
I hope, with the memory of a new and wonderful experi- 
ence of beauty. For the sake of the “casuals’’ let us 
keep the open-air performances. Mr. Martin Shaw will 
not be offended, I trust, if I regard his organization as 
a sort of artistic Salvation Army. For the League of 
Arts, in so far as its objects are artistic, as they should 
be, rather than political or religious, is the creation of 
Mr. Martin Shaw, and although like many other unfor- 
tunate musicians in this country he has been obliged to 
submit to the drudgery of being a church organist, he 
never forgets, and we never forget either, that he was 
in happier days the intimate associate of Mr. Gordon 
Craig. 

The artistic problem of music and drama in the 
open air is simply a problem which artistic skill must 
solve. It has never been systematically faced in this 
country—for fear it might rain, no doubt. The League 
of Arts, which, to judge from the names on its council, 
ought to command the services of all the most distin- 
guished artists in the country, should set itself seriously 
to work this problem out. It would be a most valuable 
help to the organizers of pageants and open-air shows 
of all kinds if the League could issue a book of practical 
directions, architectural, theatrical, and musical, as it 
has already done for the organizers of municipal street 
decoration. There is a great deal to be said for the 
artistic value of tackling every undertaking as if no one 
had ever done it before. Routine and experience are 
in some ways the worst enemies of art. But though 
they make abominable masters, they ought to be kept in 
their places as good servants. It is one of the hind- 
rances to occasional performances in the open air that 
all preparations have to be made afresh each time. 
There do exist a few more or less permanent open-air 
theatres in this country, and more in warmer climates 
where open-air drama has been the tradition of 
centuries. I do not think that the League of Arts would 
wish to copy that exquisite Italian garden-theatre of the 
seventeenth century, where trees have been clipped into 
the shapes of canvas wings and the front of the stage 
edged with vegetable imitations of footlights and a 
prompter’s box. Nor have I much sympathy with those 
architects who would transform the green places of 
great cities according to designs that suggest an imperial 
opera house without its roof. But the Purcell perform- 
ances in the Park would have gained enormously in 
effect, both dramatically and acoustically, if they had 
had the benefit of some sort of frame to the picture, and 
some sort of sounding board or reflector for the music. 
Surely our architects ought to be able to devise some 
structure that, without being actually a theatre, could 
at a moment’s notice be transformed into one. Any- 
thing in the nature of a “grand stand’’ would be 
odious; but a light colonnade, to which an awning or 
curtains could easily be attached when required, might 
be a positive embellishment all the year round. 

It is of urgent importance that the architects 
who design such things should take counsel with 
the musicians and consider carefully how an orchestra 
or drama may best be accommodated so as to be 
clearly audible over the widest area. There are some 
people who may think any such preparation detestably 
sophisticated : some, I dare say, who would like to lynch 
me for suggesting anything so obviously “ German.”’ 
It is, of course, the sort of thing that people understand 
better in Germany than anywhere else, because Germany 
is a country in which artists of all kinds are held in 
respect. In England the only models to which we can 
turn for open-air entertainments are the racecourse and 
the village flower show. 

Epwarpb J. DENT. 
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THEATRES. 








COMEDY THEATRE j3eSiw 
NORMAN McKINNEL 
in a Comedy in 3 Acts, 


A FAMILY MAN 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 











NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., TUESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.30. 
Sloane Square 


COURT THEATRE (*Siicn s. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 
J. B. FAGAN presents the great Italo-American Actor, 
WILLIAM RICCIARDI, in 


MR. MALATESTA. 


Nellie Hodson. Breffni O’Rorke. 
MARGUERITE SCIALTIEL. 














AMUSEMENTS. 





| 





civeMA sEASON ALHAMBRA {LEICESTER sa 
Box Office 10 to 10. ’Phone: Ger. 5064. 
(LAST WEEK) Daily at 2.4, 5.45, and 8.15. 
FANNIE HURST’S beautiful story, 
“‘ HUMORESQUE.”” 
Featuring ALMA RUBENS. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 














COLISEUM 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
Twice Daily, at 2.30 and 7.45. 
NEXT WEEK— 
MME. TAMARA KARSAVINA AND A CORPS DE BALLET. 
MISS MAUD ALLAN. GROCK & “ PARTNER,” &c. 
‘Phone: Gerrard 7540. Man. Dir.: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 











(London Opera House), KINGSWAY. 

Daily, 2 to 10.30. Sundays, 6 to 10.30. 
Next Mon., Tues., & Wed.—ROBERT WARWICK in “‘ THE CITY 
OF MASKS,” ‘“‘ BURNING DAYLIGHT,” by JACK LONDON; 
The Sixth of the Stoll Series, “THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES,” &c. Next Thurs., Fri. & Sat.— 
“GREATHEART,” by ETHEL M. DELL; JEROME K. JEROME’S 

world-famous novel, ‘‘ THREE MEN IN A BOAT,” &c. 








Messrs. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. Methuen and 
you will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement 
List. 








Kindly note this Charming Book 


ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST 
4 pa oe LUCAS. With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 


This volume consists of the a _ the author on his 
recent visit to India, Japan, and Ame 





The Ambassador of Empire 


DOWN UNDER WITH THE PRINCE 


By EVERARD COTES. With lllustrations. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. net. 
The author was with the Prince of Wales throughout the whole 
of his wonderful seven months’ journey to Australia, New 


Zealand, the West Indian and Pacific Islands, and the United 
States Coast. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY 


By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Se., D.Phil. Crown 
8vo. 58. net. 
This work is intended to make available for the. ordinary 
man the results of recent experimental work in psychology. 
The topics treated include efficiency of work, fatigue, 
economy of movement, vocational tests, salesmanship, 
advertising, &c. 


The World Champion’s Book 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
By W. 'T. TILDEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

** Most anions of all lawn tennis books.’—Evening News. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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BLUTHNER & Co. Ltd., 7 & 9, Wigmore Street, London, W. 





THE LABOUR MONTHLY 


A MAGAZINE of INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 


One Shilling per month 


FIRST ISSUE: FRIDAY, JULY 15 


POST FREE TERMS :— 
One Month Is, 3d, 
Three Months 3s. 9d. 
Six Months 7s. 6d. 
One Year 15s. 


Order from any Newsagent or from the Publishers 
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Whitechapel, to gain some insight into that most 
baffling and mysterious of intangible things, the soul of 
Russia, will be grievously disappointed. For the soul 
of Russia cannot be revealed to us by a handful of 
artists working in Paris, out of touch with the agonies and 
transmutations and developments which are taking place 
within a frame so vast and widespread that no Western Euro- 
pean has yet succeeded in comprehending it, even as a 
physical entity. When Madame Gontcharova describes her- 
self in the catalogue as “ 1900-1905, impressionist and 
secessionist ; 1906-1911, cubist and primitivist; since 1911, 
futurist and rayonist,” we get the measure of the specifically 
Russian character of this exkibition, which contains, never- 
theless, some interesting works inspired by the general 
atmosphere of experiment which reigns at the moment in the 
studios of Paris. A visit to Whitechapel is, in fact, worth 
while for the sake of the sculpture (especially the “ Acrobat 
on Horseback,’’ by M. Lipchitz) and the incredibly ingenious 
and amusing portrait dolls, by Madame Vassilieff, which are 
perhaps more essentially art than anything else in the 
exhibition. 





AUSTRIAN ARTISTS. 


However tenebrous and reactionary may have been the 
role of the late Austrian Empire in politics, in art the 
influence of Vienna always stood for health and progress. 
The straitened conditions of the country are pressing very 
hardly on the many excellent artists of Vienna, and it is 
with pleasure that we call attention to an exhibition of 
etchings, wood engravings, &c., by Austrian artists, held, 
under the auspices of the Society of Friends, at the galleries 
of the Modern Art Society, 7, Grafton Street. Here is much 
charming and cultivated work. In particular, Oskar Laske’s 
aquatint and etching, “ Animals Entering the Ark ” (No. 23) 
is excellent, and an interesting combination of the two media. 
Max Pollak is not unknown here: his “ Fugitives ’’ (No. 34) 
is a notable little plate. His dry-point portraits are attrac- 
tive, but over-reminiscent of Hellen—a technique which 
should be beneath him. The stencils in color of animals by 
Revercz-Ferryman are gay and delightful. There is good 
work by Stortzner and Ferdinand Gold. The show, which is 
open until July 15th, is meeting with well-deserved success, 
and the prices are commendably low. 





Sorthcoming Meetings. 


fues. 12. Guild of Education (11, Tavistock Square, W.C.), 6. 
—‘* Education in its Wider Aspects and on its 

Various Levels,’’ Lecture I., Prof. P. Geddes. 
Thurs. 14. Guild of Education (11, Tavistock Square, W.C.), 6. 
“ Education in its Wider Aspects and on its 

Various Levels,’’ Leeture II., Prof. P. Geddes. 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
he most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books Published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


RELIGION. 


Campbell (Rev. R. J.). The Life of Christ: a Short Study. 8&x5 
‘ 315 pp. a ceseell, 12/6 n. : ~ 
anders (Rev. J. Frederic). In the Power of the ite. > 

189 pp. Bell, 3/- n. ae pvemeeaest seins 


True Doctrine of Salvation, according to the Teaching of Christ and 
the Aposties. By the Author of “The Worship of the Dead.” 
7x43. 78 pp. Selwyn & Blount, 1/6 n. 

bey Ay, ---- yg ‘oo Lives of the Serbian 
' s slations o iris 
SPCK tien. r an Literature). 74x5. 128 pp. 

Williamson (Benedict). Supernatural Mysticism. Introd. by Cardinal 
Bourne. 9x5j. 280 pp. Kegal Paul, 10/6 n. ; 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

Baden-Powell (Sir Robert). What Scouts Can Do. 74x5. 173 pp. 
Pearson, 3/6 n. 

Boyce Cw. Scott). Kconomic and Social History of Chowan County, 
North Carolina, 1880-1915 (Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law). 9§x6}. 293 pp. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
(P. S. King), 10/-. 


THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM 
Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Whitechapel Art Gallery : Russian Art. 


Tost who hope by a visit to the Russian Exhibition, at 
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Enock (C. R.). 84x5j. 259 pp., pl. 
O’Connor, 25/- n. 

Jones (Walter). Capital and Labor: their Duties and Responsi- 
bilities. 73x43. 176 pp. P. &. King, 2/6 n. 

Lay (E. J. S.). Citizenship: Everyday Social Problems for the 
Nation’s Youth. 74x54. 280 pp., il. Macmillan, 3/- n. 

*Lowie (Robert H.). Primitive Society: an Invaluable Modern Sum- 
ae of Primitive Social Organisation. 9x53. 461 pp. Kegan Paul, 

/- BR. 

*Marvin (F. S.). The Evolution of World-Peace. Essays (The Unity 
Series, 4). 9x53. 191 pp. Milford, 9/6 n. 

Mousley (Edward O.). An Empire View of the Empire Tangle. 174x4j. 
95 pp. P. 8. King, 3/- n. 

127 pp. 


= People’s Money. By a Trustee. 7x44. 

/6 n. 

Spence (Lewis). An Introduction to Mythology. 83x5¥. 334 pp. 
Harrap, 12/6 n. 

Stocks (M. D.). The Meaning of Family Endowment. 74x4¥. 4 pp. 
Labor Publishing Co., 1/- n. 


America and kXngland. 


Mills & Boon, 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

India. Records of the Geological Survey: Vol. LII. Quinquennial 
Review of the Mineral Production of India for the Years, 1914-18. 
By the Director and Senior Officers. 104x734. 370 pp., charts. 
Calcutta, Geological Survey, 2rups. 

MEDICAL, 

Hecht (Charles E.), ed. The Gateway to Health: Prevention of 

Diseases of the Teeth. 83x53. 442 pp. St. Catherine Press, 12/6 n. 


MUSIC. 
Woodhouse (George): Creative Technique: for Artists in General, 
and Pianists in Particular. 74x5. 54 pp. Kegan Paul, 2/6 n. 


LITERATURE, 
Brooks (Charles S.). Hints to Pilgrims. 8jx6. 192 pp. Yale Univ. 
Press (Milford), 10/6 n. 
Chambrun (Longworth). Giovanni Florio: un Apdtre de la 
Renaissance en Angleterre a l’Epoque de Shakespeare. 9x5k. 
226 pp., pl. Paris, Payot, 20fr. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
*Fleurs de France: Poésies lyriques depuis le Romantisme. Introd. by 


Ker. Pref. by y Frazer. 73x43. 176 pp. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 3/6 n. 
Glover (Halcott). The King’s Jewry: @ Play. 94x73. 78 pp. 


Bloomsbury Press, 4, Bloomsbury Place, W.C.1, 3/6 n. 
Hargadon (Michael.A.). Irish and Canadian Poems. 94x63. 73 pp. 


Montreal, Modern Printing Co. ; 
Hunt (Arthur). Songs and Sonnets. Ed. by Walter A. Briscoe. 
73x53. 136 pp. Routledge, 3/6 n. ‘ 
Moore (Mariamne). Poems. 84x54. 24 pp. Egoist Press, 2/6 n. 
O’Hara (John Myers). Embers. 84x54. 46 pp. Portland, Maine, 
Smith & Sale. 
FICTION. 
Allen (Emma S.). ‘he House of Gladness. 74x5. 334 pp., il. 
R.T.S., 7/- n 


Arnold (Mrs. J. ©.). Garth. 74x5. 320 pp. Parsons, 8/6n. 

Cannan (Gilbert). Pugs and Peacocks. 74x5. 288 pp. Hutchinson, 
/6 n. 

Gilfillan (Allen). Cooeeville. 74x5. 341 pp. Melrose, 8/6 n 


Kelley (Ethel M.). Beauty and Mary Blair. 74x5. 286 pp. Duck- 
worth, 8/6 n. 

Smith (Constance 1.). Intensity. 74x5. 294 pp. Melrose, 6/- n. 

Toye (Nina). The Shadow of Fear. T7jx5. 249 pp. Heinemann, 


T/- n. 

Walpole (Hugh). The Thizteen Travellers. 74x5. 286 pp. Hutchin- 
son, 8/6 n. 

Wodehouse (P. G.). Jill the Reckless. 74x5. 
7/6 n. 

GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Brumm (Charles). My Sentimental Journey. 73x5. 198 pp. Daniel, 

5/- 


313 pp. Jenkins, 


n. 

Dasent (Arthur Irwin). The Story of Stafford House, now the London 
Museum. 8x53. 54 pp., pl. Murray, 1/6. 

Thomson (J. Arthur). Mountain and Moorland 
Series). 74x5. 176 pp., il. S.P.C.K., 6/- n. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Carpenter (Mrs. Lieut.-Col.). Three Great Hearts: Career Sketches 
of Commissioner R. J. Sturgess, Col. James Barker and Brigadier 
Frank Aspinall. 74x43. 227 pp. salvationist Publishing and 
Supplies, Judd Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1, 3/6 n. 

Mackenzie (Dr. W. Douglas). John Mackenzie of South Africa 
74x43. 48 pp., il. London Missionary Society, 1/- n. 


HISTORY. 

*Broodbank (Sir Joseph G.). History of the Port of London. 2 Vols. 
104x73. 532 pp., pl. O’Connor, 63/- n. 

*Croce (Benedetto). Theory and History of Historiography 
(Philosophy of the Spirit, IV.). Tr. by Douglas Ainslie. 9x5j. 
317 pp. Harrap, 15s. n. 

Gilliard (Pierre). Le Tragique Destin de Nicolas II. et de sa 
Familie: Freize Années a la Cour de Russie, 1905-18 (Collection 
de Mémoires, Etudes et Documents pour servir 4 l’Histoire de la 
Guerre Mondiale). 9x5z. 264 pp., il. Paris, Payot, 10fr. 

Maxwell (Constantia). The Foundations of Modern Ireland: Part I. 
The Civil Policy of Henry VIII. and the Reformation (Texts for 
Students, 27). 7x49. 64 pp. S.P.C.K., 1/6 n. 

*Melville (Lewis). The South Sea Bubble. 84x54. 285 pp., pl. 
O’Connor, 25/- n. 

Selden Society. Year-Books of Edward II.: Vol. XIV. Part I. 
1312-13. Ed. by Sir Paul Vinogradoff and Ludwik Ehrlich. 10472. 
220 pp. Quaritch. d 

Stauffer (Vernon). New England and the Bavarian Illuminati 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law). 93x63. 374 pp. 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press (P. 8. King), 12/-. 

WAR. 

Preston (Lt.-Col. R. M. P.). The Desert Mounted Corps: an Account 
of the Cavalry Operations in Palestine and Syria, 1917-18. Introd. 
by Lt.-Gen. Sir H. G. Chauvel. 9}x6. 380 pp., pl. Constable, 21/- n- 


(Nature-Lover's 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
ae oy (Robert). The Poems of Herrick. 79x5. 453 pp. Milford, 
n 


Ward, Lock & Co.'s Illustrated Guide-Books. London. 272 pp.— 
TIifracombe, Barnstaple, Clovelly, North-West Devon. 130 pp.— 
Channel Islands, with Excursions to Brittany and Normandy 
191 pp.—Cromer and District. 142 pp. 63x44. All with il. and 

Ward & Lock, 2/- each. 


TRAVEL. 
Letters to Nobody, 


maps 


“a (Sir Guy Fieetwood). 1908-13. 9x57. 


4 pp., il. Murray, 12/- n. 
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APPOINTMENTS» VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
LECTURESHIP IN GRADE III. 
LECTURER (woman) will be required in September next 
to deal with methods of teaching Modern Languages (and, if 
possible, Latin), and to organize and supervise teaching practice. 
Experience in school teaching essential. Arrangements may also 
be made for the lecturer to give some assistance to the Professor 
of French. Commencing salary, £300. 
Two copies of applications and testimonials should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than July 19th 1921. 
Particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
ENIOR LECTURER in Education (woman) will be 


required in September next consequent upon the appointment 
ef Miss M. Morton, M.A., as Principal of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Training College. Good degree, qualifications in educational theory, 
experience in schools and in the training of teachers essential. Two 
copies of applications and testimonials should be sent to the under- 
signed not later than July 19th, 1921. 

Particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
HE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites applications 
for the post of Temporary Assistant Lecturer in vhilosopiy 
(for 12 months from October Ist, 1921). Salary, £300 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications and testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before Saturday, July 23rd, 1921. 
D. J. A. BROWN, 
Kegistrar, 





University College, 
Cardiff, 
July 2nd, 1921. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
R FQuireD, a limited number of Principals (Men and 
Women) of DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS to be established 
under the Education Act, 1918. 

Good general education, recognised academic or technical 
quelifications, teaching or lecturing experience, and organising 
ability necessary. Experience in soc ial welfare work desirable. 

Salary, £700 a year (Men), £400—£20—£550 a year 
(Women), plus an interim bonus of £10 (Men) and £8 (Women) a 
month subject to revision in view of Burnham Committee decision. 
Preference given in the case of men to those who have served, or 
attempted to serve, with H.M. Forces. 

Apply, enclosing stamped addressed 
Education Officer (T.3), L.C.C. 
ment, W.C.2, for form 1.3/3 
Canvassing disqualifies. 


foolscap 
Education Offices, 
to be 


envelope, to 
Victoria Embank- 
returned by 12th July, 1921. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





SHANGHAL MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A’ ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Kindergarten) is required for 


this school to arrive in Shanghai early in November. Candi- 
dates should be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, and be fully 
trained, experienced, and hold the higher certificate of the National 
ivoebel Union. 

Pay ‘Tacls 189.75 per mensem, without allowances, except 
participation in the Superannuation Fund. Under agreement fo. 
three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. At the 
present rate of exchange Taels 1 equals 3s. 6d., but exchange is liable 
to fluctuation. The pre-war rate was Taels 1 equals 2s. 6d. First- 
class intermediate passage is provided, and haif pay is allowed 
during voyage. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of 
the Council’s Agents, by whom applications must be received as early 
as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
July, 1921. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN PRINCIPAL. 
Nae are invited for the above-named appoint- 

ment. Salary, £600 per annum. 

Candidates must possess an Houours Degree of a _ recognised 
British University, and preference will be given to those who have 
had Residential experience, either during training or subsequently 
at a University or College. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, 
te whom applications should be forwarded not later than Saturday, 
23rd July, 1921. 

NOTE.—There is a probability in the near future of the College 
becoming a Residential Institution, in which case board, residence, 
and laundry, will be added to the salary now offered. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Fducation Offices, 

15, John Street, 
Sunderland, 
27th June, 1921. . 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF LATIN. 


A Petacations are invited from candidates qualified for the 

above position. Salary (fixed), £1,100 per annum, and £150 
allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney from Europe. Pension of 
£400 per annum, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties commence list March, 1922. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications (in sextuplicate), stating age 
and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of testi- 
movials, should be sent not later than Monday, 25th July, 1921. 

AGENT GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH "WALES. 

Australia House, Strand, 

London, W.C. 2, 
2th June, 1921. 








UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
CHALLIS CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A PPLICATIONS are INVITED for the above position. 
Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for 
travelling expenses to Sydney from Europe. Pension of £400 per 
annum, under certain specified conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties commence Ist March, 1922. Further details of terms of 
appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, accom- 
panied by references and copies of testimonials, should be sent 
not later than Tuesday, 2nd August, 1921. 


AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Australia House, 


Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
28th June, 1921. 


CORNWALL BDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
_ ,CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
W ANTED, in September, an Assistant Mistress with good 
Botany and Junior Mathematics. 
Commencing salary, £187. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to the Head 
Mistress, County School, Camborne. 
Education Department, County Hall, 
July 5th, 1921. 





Truro, 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ANTED, in September, an Assistant Master for French, 
Graduate preferred. 
Salary £198—£385. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to the Head 
Master, County School, Redruth. 
Education Department, County Hall, 
July 5th, 1921. 


Truro, 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


TUDENT, 22, Public School, anxious to obtain experience 
in Library, offers services as assistant; excellent references.— 


Box 4,75, THE NATION AND THE ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet-street, 
E.C. 4. 














EDUCATIONAL. 





THE 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 


Sir George Newman, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
The Marchioness of Salisbury. 
The Viscount Astor. 
The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, LL.D. 
Principal: 
Miss Hilda Walton (Oxf., Fin. Hon. Sch, Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss M. H. Spalding (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training Colleges). 
The College Course is designed to train Students as Teachers of 
Gymnastics and Games, and to fit them, eventually, to become 
Organisers of wad — under Local Authorities. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEtp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &e. 


Goddard's - 


«Plate Powder! 


~- Sold everywhere 6¢ I/- 2/6 & 4/6. 
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EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 
1. Paintings and Etchings by W. LEE HANKEY. 
2. Sculpture by the famous American Artist, 
PAUL MANSHIP. 


THE IDEAL LIFE EXHIBITION. 
An attempt to give expression to all forms of Practical Idealism. 
Contra Hall, Westminster. July 1llth—July 16th. 
Open July llth, 5 p.m.—10.40 p.m. Other Days, 11 a.m.—10.40 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Children 6d. (Tax Included). 





NIVERSITIES’ LIBRARY FOR CENTRAL EUROPE.— 

Budapest University wants Low’s “ Governance of England,” 

and many other books. Will you help? Donations of money or books 

will be gratefully acknowledged by B. M. HEADICAR, Hon. Sec., 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 2. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Aug.—The fascinating DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda and 
Innsbruck. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 

Aug.—Italian and Swiss Lakes. 3 weeks. 49 gns. 

Sept.—NORTH ITALY, Hill Towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c. 
4 weeks. 79 gns. 

Later.—ITALY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, SICILY, &c. 

Programmes from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, 

Upper Norwood, S8.E. 19. 





Eastbourne.—Vegetarian Guest House; best locality ; central. Tennis; 
Photos, &c., on app.—Mrs. Rogers (cookery dipl.), 2, Jevington-gdns. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 





Heart of Lakeland, Victoria Hotel, Buttermere. Quiet and unlicensed. 
wildest scenery; trout fishing, climbing, garage.—Write for Booklet. 





ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES—WE ‘“ TURN” 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send garments for estimate. — Dept. N., LONDON 
TURNING CO., 97, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E. 5. 


LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER 
AND PARR’S BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


Chairman ; WALTER LEAF. 
Deputy-Chairmen : 
SIR MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL-_~ - 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - -_ =- 


RESERVE - - = = - 
(31st December, 1920.) 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts £305,380,814 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Chief General Managers: 
F. J. BARTHORPE, JOHN RAE. 


Foreign Branch Office : 82, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
AFFILIATED ABROAD. 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S FOREIGN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
FRANCE. 

PARIS = ° ‘ - 22, Place Vendéme. 
BORDEAUX - 22 and 24, Cours de I'Intendance. 
LYONS : - - 37, Rue de la République. 


SUITS, 

















£33,000,000 
9,003,718 


9,003,718 














MARSEILLES 29, Rue Cannebiére. 
NARTES - 6, Rue Lafayette. 


BELGIUM. 
BRUSSELS - - - 114—120, Rue Royale. 
ANTWERP - - - - 41, Place de Meir, 


SPAIN. 
MADRID Avenida del Conde de Pefialver 21 & 23. 
BARCELONA - - Paseo de Gracia 8 & 10. 
BILBAO - . - - - Gran Via 9. 
VALENCIA Alfredo Calderén 13 & Pascual y Genis 6. 
AFFILIATED IN IRELAND. 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED. 


All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 


for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 


The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all 
the Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom 
and has Correspondents throughout the World. 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 








HOVIS LTD. 
MILLING INDUSTRY CONTROL. 

THE ordinary general meeting of Hovis Ltd. was held on 
the 6th inst. at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., Mr. J, 
Browne-Martin, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
that for the second time since the inception of the Company 
they were holding the annual meeting without presenting any 
accounts. The reason was that they had not yet settled with 
the authority that had taken over the Ministry of Food, the 
accounts of the Company either for the year ending March 3lst, 
1920, or the year ending March 3lst, 1921. At the eame time 
it was necessary to meet to pass the final dividend in respect 
of the year ended March 31st, 1921. All would understand that 
an agreement such as the millers had entered into with the 
Ministry of Food in respect of the control of the flour milling 
industry was one in respect to which there would be a divergence 
of opinion. There was no doubt, however, that the control of 
the milling industry was greatly for the benefit of the public 
at the time control was established, and that the industry had 
been placed at a disadvantage as compared with other busi- 
nesses. Amongst other drawbacks, this Company had suffered 
from a restriction on its advertising. It was impossible at the 
present time to trace the full consequence of that, and the 
board looked to the Ministry of Food, who had reaped the benefit 
of the Company’s previous advertising, to see that it did not 
suffer by control in an inequitable way. In consideration of 
the millers accepting decontrol at March 3lst last, certain pay- 
ments were made to them. The amount in the case of the 
Hovis Company was about £12,000, free from taxation. That 
sum would be placed to reserve, together with an amount 
received in respect to extra wear and tear. Up to the present 
the wheat market had not relapsed much, but it was necessary 
to provide for the contingency of loss due to a fall. The 
directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, and that the consideration of the capitalisation of 
certain of the Company’s reserves, to be distributed amongst 
the shareholders, should be deferred. The purchase of the share 
capital of Marriage, Neave & Co. had so far turned out even 
more satisfactory than anticipated. Two small mills in 
Newbury, purchased in March last, would work in conjunction 
with the mill purchased at Andover, and with the mills at 
Haverhill and Hedingham would be the means of providing the 
flour made from English wheat requisite in connection with the 
Company’s milling trade in London. The Company would have, 
thus, an equipment to ensure steady-going and satisfactory 
results. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the dividend of 
8 per cent. approved. 








OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


BOOKS No, 499 


At Bargain Prices NOW READY 


The Books included in this Catalogue are new as published, but are 
now offered at Great Reduction off the Original Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LTD., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 





CATALOGUE 





B OOKPLATES are designed and engraved by Osbornes, 
27, Eastcastle-street, London, W.1. Original designs, exclusive 
to each client. 


“f HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 

place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 
years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


= YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 

3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarlane, 11, Palmeira-avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 

YPEWRITING from ls. per 1,000 words; carbon-copy, 


3d. 1,000 words. Specimen testimonials and estimate submitted, 
if desired.—C. A. Goddard, Box E, 228, Railton Road, Herne Hill, 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE C0. 
39, Rue Cambon, PARTS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 

Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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